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Executive  Officers'  Report 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 
Greetings: 

Last  year  from  October  4  through  October  6  our  first  combined  Convention 
and  COPE  Endorsement  Conference  was  held  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in 
Boston.  The  chief  issues  facing  our  delegates  during  those  three  days  were 
the  choice  of  candidates  to  be  supported  by  the  Council  in  the  November 
election  and  the  campaign  to  be  conducted  for  repeal  of  the  sales  tax. 

The  mandate  of  this  combined  Convention  and  Endorsement  Conference 
was  unmistakable.  No  delegate  to  the  Convention  can  look  back  today  with 
any  doubt  as  to  the  general  sentiments  expressed  during  those  three  days. 
Looking  back  on  the  aftermath  of  that  Convention,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
either  that  the  officers  of  the  State  Labor  Council  and  the  delegates  to  the 
Convention  did  everything  in  their  power  to  carry  out  its  mandates. 

That  the  top  candidates  for  state  office  and  the  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  chosen  for  endorsement  by  the  COPE  Conference  did  not  get 
elected  in  no  way  indicates  any  failure  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  to 
follow  through  on  its  endorsements  with  all-out  active  support.  In  the  report 
of  the  COPE  Department,  elsewhere  in  this  book,  you  will  learn  that  the 
highest  amount  of  money  since  the  inception  of  the  COPE  program  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  spent  in  the  1966  election  campaign.  There  are  many  factors 
that  determine  the  outcome  of  elections  and  the  candidates  themselves  must 
produce  the  chief  factors — the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  image  to  the 
public  eye,  the  credibility  of  the  statements  they  make,  and  the  building  up  of 
confidence  among  the  majority  of  the  voters. 

The  officers  of  the  Council  and  the  delegates  to  the  Ninth  Annual  Conven- 
tion also  followed  though  on  their  convention  pledge  to  spare  no  effort  in  the 
campaign  for  repeal  of  the  sales  tax.  Here  let  us  refer  you  to  another 
report  in  this  book,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation.  As  pointed  out 
in  that  report,  the  proponents  of  the  sales  tax,  after  fighting  fourteen  months 
to  get  it  on  the  statutes,  were  not  about  "to  let  it  get  wiped  off  the  books 
without  resistance."  And  their  resistance  was  strengthened  by  the  all-out  as- 
sistance they  got  from  the  newspapers  and  every  other  medium  of  communica- 
tion. 

When  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  chose  to  let  the  sales  tax  remain  on  the 
books,  they  had  been  mesmerized  by  promises  which  we  had  warned  would  not 
materialize — and  which  did  not  materialize.  However,  it  would  be  futile  on 
our  part  to  dwell  at  length  on  this  subject  as  the  function  of  organized  labor 
basically  is  to  move  forward  from  every  point — whether  an  accomplishment  or 
a  setback — in  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  its  ultimate  goals. 

So  on  the  subject  of  taxes  at  this  time  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a 
reminder  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  once  again  being  given  a  chance 
to  amend  the  State  Constitution  so  as  to  enable  the  Legislature  to  consider 
some  formula  of  graduated  rates  in  our  state  income  tax  system  and  to  come 
up  with  some  tax  proposal  based  on  ability  to  pay.  While  public  attention 
was  being  focused  on  the  sales  tax  fight,  two  successive  Legislatures  once  again 
voted  to  place  the  question  of  amending  Article  44  of  the  State  Constitution 
before  the  people  and  a  referendum  will  be  on  the  ballot  in  the  1968  election. 
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A  resolution  bearing  on  this  question  will  be  presented  to   this  Convention. 

As  to  other  phases  of  the  election  of  1966,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  comparison  with  the  national  picture  Massachusetts  did  very  well 
indeed  in  the  retention  of  its  friends  in  both  branches  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court.  This,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  most  important  among  the 
results  of  any  election — and  it  is  to  our  success  in  this  area  that  we  must  credit 
the  legislative  gains  we  were  able  to  achieve  in  the  past  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  either  that  the 
loss  of  liberal  Congressmen  and  Senators  in  Congress  slowed  down  progress 
nationally.  A  Memo  from  National  COPE  in  November  of  1966  stated  bluntly 
that  "The  Great  Society  drama  has  closed  after  a  two-year  run,"  and  "That 
the  curtain  came  down  on  its  progress  is  the  single  overwhelming  fact  of  the 
1966  elections,  in  which  the  off-year  tradition  struck  again,  with  a  vengeance." 
The  Memo,  however,  added  that  "it  could  be  revived  in  1968,  but  not  before 
then." 

In  this  phase  of  the  activities  of  organized  labor,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us — 
not  only  at  this  Convention  but  throughout  the  coming  year — to  participate 
actively  in  all  efforts  toward  a  return  to  the  fast  pace  of  progress  set  by  the  89th 
Congress. 

Other  State  Activities 

In  the  legislative  field,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  we  have  made  some  gains. 
Maximum  benefits  in  both  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Act  were  increased  in  two  steps,  the  first  to  become  effective  on 
November  12  of  this  year  and  the  second  on  October  13  of  1968.  Full  details 
will  be  found  in  this  book  in  the  Report  of  our  Legislative  Department. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  however,  in  respect  to  these  two 
vital  laws,  will  continue  to  work  for  a  variable  maximum  provision  in  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  to  support  the  National  AFL-CIO  in  its 
efforts  to  get  Congress  to  establish  federal  standards  in  the  laws  affecting  un- 
employed workers  and  their  families. 

Other  legislative  gains  made  this  past  year  gave  the  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor and  Industries  the  authority  to  predetermine  wage  rates  for  apprentices  in 
public  construction  and  increased  the  penalties  for  allowing  the  use  of  stilts 
on  construction  jobs. 

At  this  writing,  some  labor-backed  legislation  was  still  pending,  including 
the  bill  for  protecting  job  applicants  against  some  of  the  notorious  abuses 
that  have  developed  in  the  private  employment  agency  system. 

We  do  not  have  to  repeat  here  that  in  the  legislative  phase  of  its  activities 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  is  forced  to  wage  a  constant  battle 
against  regression.  Organized  labor  in  Massachusetts  has  an  outstanding  record 
of  success  in  its  battles  to  prevent  anti-labor  forces  from  getting  crippling 
amendments  to  existing  laws  passed  or  from  getting  new  anti-labor  laws 
enacted.  An  excellent  example  this  year  was  our  success  in  preventing  a 
right-to-work  proposal  from  even  getting  off  the  ground.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  country  were  such  proposals  defeated  with  such  finality  as  it  was  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  where  not  a  single  vote  was  recorded 
in  its  favor. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  anti-labor  proposals  we  had  to  fight  this  year 
will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  our  Legislative  Department. 

The   Council   this   year  early   took  an   active   interest   in   the   problem   of 
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rising  hospital  costs  and  the  subject  was  kept  alive  at  all  area  conferences  and 
seminars  during  the  year.  A  committee  appointed  by  President  Camelio  con- 
tinues its  studies  and  its  activities  in  this  vital  area. 

At  the  first  post-convention  meeting  of  the  Council,  steps  were  taken  to 
seek  improvements  in  the  make-up  of  the  State  Labor  Relations  Commission 
to  accelerate  action,  on  petitions  filed  by  unions  that  come  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  Council  sponsored  a  first-in-the-country  project  designed  to  enlist  the 
know-how  of  organized  labor  in  a  campaign  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency 
and  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  youthful  offenders.  A  comprehensive 
narrative  of  our  participation  in  this  project  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of 
our  Committee  on  Community  Services. 

The  Council  during  the  year  took  vigorous  action  to  ascertain  that  wages 
paid  to  employees  in  agencies  such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  meet 
minimum  standards  established  by  state  and  federal  laws. 

We  have  also  insisted  that  on  all  agencies,  boards  or  commissions  dealing 
with  matters  affecting  labor  or  working  men  and  women  and  their  families 
labor  should  have  representation.    In  this  area  we  have  been  very  successful. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Council  has  also  continued  its  policy  of  notifying 
all  affiliated  locals,  at  the  request  of  international  unions  involved,  of  boycotts 
against  products  of  anti-union  manufacturers  or  distributors.  And  at  the 
request  of  any  union,  we  have  done  everything  we  could  to  assist  in  strikes 
and  labor  disputes. 

Our  Scholarship  Program  continues  an  encouraging  trend  of  expansion 
and  our  sponsorship  of  fellowships  in  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program  has 
been  very  fruitful.  Details  of  our  activities  in  the  area  of  education  is  thor- 
oughly covered  in  the  Report  of  our  Department  of  Education  and  Research. 
In  connection  with  this,  let  us  add  that  we  have  worked  closely  with  the  Labor 
Relations  and  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  we  are 
happy  to  report  that  central  labor  bodies  and  local  unions  throughout  the  state 
have  been  very  cooperative  in  the  work  of  the  Center. 

At  the  state  level  we  have  been  active  in  such  areas  as  civil  rights,  mental 
health  problems,  surplus  food  distribution,  anti-poverty  programs  and  many 
others,  and  most  of  our  activities  in  these  areas  are  touched  upon  in  the  re- 
ports of  our  standing  committees.  The  vast  extent  of  the  activities  of  the 
Council  cannot  possibly  be  encompassed  within  the  limitations  of  a  report  such 
as   this. 

On  the  National  Scene 

As  we  pointed  out  earlier,  the  loss  of  liberal  Congressmen  and  Senators  in 
the  last  election  has  slowed  down  progress  at  the  national  level.  One  of  the 
chief  setbacks  for  organized  labor  was  the  loss  of  any  chance  to  achieve  repeal 
of  Section  14  (b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  through  the  90th  Congress. 

Throughout  1966,  however,  the  violence  that  erupted  from  the  ghettos 
and  the  slums  of  our  major  cities  drew  attention  away  from  many  other  serious 
problems.  And  here  it  would  be  well  to  think  a  little  on  whether  or  not  the 
loss  of  liberal  votes  in  the  Congress  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  and  intensity  of  these  disturbances  across  the  nation. 

President  George  Meany  in  his  Labor  Day  message  this  year  made  this 
point: 

"No  one  can  condone  the  riots.    No  one  can  excuse  them  or  contend  that 
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the  course  of  a  free  society  should  be  swayed  by  criminal  acts — mob  violence, 
arson,  looting  and  murder. 

"Nor  can  anyone  condone  the  conditions  in  the  slums  and  the  ghettos.  No 
one  can  excuse  American  society  as  a  whole  for  tolerating  the  slums  which 
breed  disease  and  crime,  helplessness  and  anger.  Nor  should  the  fact  of  the 
riots  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  not  moving  to  correct  these  wrongs. 

"As  this  summer  drew  to  a  close,  there  were  scores  of  proposals  for  crash 
programs  to  solve  the  needs  of  the  cities.  Groups  of  concerned  citizens  united — 
as  free  Americans  should  do — to  use  their  joint  strength  to  help  solve  the  urban 
problems  which  plague  this  nation.  And  the  labor  movement  has  joined  whole- 
heartedly in  these  efforts. 

"But  the  tragedy  is  that  only  now  are  we  talking  about  crash  programs. 
And  the  Congress  has  yet  to  adopt  the  established,  recognized,  well-researched 
measures  that  have  been  pending  before  it  since  last  January.  Most  of  these 
measures,  I  must  add,  have  been  suggested,  urged,  demanded  by  the  AFL-CIO, 
not  for  months  but  for  years." 

So  in  anticipation  of  the  work  we  will  have  to  do  in  the  coming  year  in 
our  efforts  to  achieve  a  return  to  the  pace  set  by  the  89th  Congress,  let  us 
think  a  little. 

No  one  can  charge  that  one  single  political  party  must  bear  all  the  blame. 
No  one  will  deny  that  many  Democrats  have  strayed  far  astray  from  the  basic 
philosophy  of  their  party  as  exemplified  by  names  like  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman  or  John  F.  Kennedy.  But  no  one  can  deny  either  that  there 
is  far  too  large  a  proportion  in  the  other  major  political  party  who  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  absorb  the  truth  of  that  philosophy. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Last  year  the  Democrats  lost  15.9  percent  of  the 
seats  they  held  in  the  89th  Congress.  They  were  naturally  replaced  by  the 
Republicans.  And  the  record  shows  that  84%  of  the  Republicans  were  opposed 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966;  85%  were  opposed  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act; 
80%  to  the  1967  Model  Cities  Funds;  97%  to  the  1966  Rent  Supplements; 
93%  to  the  1967  Rent  Supplements;  84%  to  Model  Cities;  87%  to  the  1964 
Poverty  Program;  88%  to  the  1966  Poverty  Program;  70%  to  the  1967  Food 
Stamp  Plan;  87%  to  Rat  Extermination;  73%  to  Funds  for  Education;  and 
85%  to  the  Raise  in  the  Minimum  Wage. 

That  is  the  record.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  withhold  our  support 
from  a  candidate  just  because  he  happens  to  be  a  Republican.  There  are 
some  Republicans  who  have  firmly  established  themselves  as  far  more  liberal 
in  their  thinking  and  in  their  voting  than  many  Democrats.  However,  we 
have  to  envisage  the  facts.  We  have  to  realize  that  in  our  search  for  liberal 
and  progressive  candidates  our  chances  for  finding  them  are  much  better  if 
we  look  in  Democratic  ranks. 

Republicans  themselves  should  take  a  serious  look  at  the  record.  We 
are  living  today  in  a  far  more  complex  society  than  existed  one  hundred, 
sixty,  or  forty  years  ago.  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  AFL-CIO  Vice  President  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America,  in  his  Labor  Day  radio 
broadcast,  put  it  very  aptly  when  he  said  that  if  we  want  to  be  able  to  look 
backward  at  all  we  have  to  keep  moving  forward  very  fast. 

"And  that  is  what  the  American  labor  movement  is  doing  today,"  he  said, 
"moving  forward  fast  .  .  .  looking  ahead  to  the  new  problems  we  will  face  .  .  . 
looking  ahead  for  the  solutions  to  these  problems.   We  recognize  that  the  labor 
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movement  ...  to  survive  and  to  justify  its  survival  .  .  .  must  be  working 
today  in  the  context  of  today's  society." 

And  that  is  the  course  that  must  be  taken  by  all  who  are  in  positions  of 
responsibility — and  ultra-conservatism  and  extremes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
cannot  be  justified  in  the  context  of  today's  society. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  has  continued  to  respond  promptly 
to  all  appeals  from  the  National  AFL-CIO  for  action  at  the  state  level  to  get 
Congress  to  act  on  important  measures  .  .  .  whether  in  reference  to  the 
abolition  of  Rule  22  or  to  a  proposed  increase  in  Social  Security  benefits. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  thank  our  vice  presidents,  all  the  officers 
and  members  of  our  affiliated  local  unions  and  central  labor  bodies,  the  direc- 
tors of  our  departments  and  all  members  of  our  staff,  and  our  standing  com- 
mittees for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  and  for  the  cooperation  they  have 
given  us  throughout  the  year. 

We  trust  that  our  own  work  has  been  measured  in  proper  perspective  and 
that  our  efforts  to  do  the  job  to  the  best  of  our  abilities  has  been  appreciated. 
We  can  only  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  to  serve  you  as  in  the  past  in  the 
hope  that  we  have  been  worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  you  have  placed 
in  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Salvatore  Camelio,  President 

James  P.  Loughlin,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Daniel  Murray,  Executive  Vice  President 

Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Executive  Vice  President 


Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 
Greetings: 

As  required  by  the  Constitution,  I  herewith  submit  a  report  covering  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  up  to  the  end 
of  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  the  back  pages  of  this  Book  you  will  find  the  Certified 
Public  Accountant's  audit  for  the  period  July  1,  1966  through  June  30,  1967. 

Exhibit  1  shows  that  our  assets  have  increased  by  $4,189.43  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  and  now  amount  to  $56,660.55.  Also,  because  of  the  .014  increase 
in  per  capita,  restricted  to  the  COPE  account,  our  cash  position  is  somewhat 
better  than  the  previous  period,  with  a  balance  in  all  accounts  of  $32,435.76, 
an   increase  of  $918.35. 

Here  I  would  like  to  point  to  a  disparity  in  one  of  our  restricted  cash 
accounts.  The  Kennedy  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  by  a  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  our  Seventh  Annual  Convention  in  1964.  Our  Direc- 
tor of  Education  and  Research,  charged  by  this  resolution  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  getting  the  cooperation  of  affiliated  locals  in  the  building  up  of  this 
Fund,  immediately  went  to  work  and  by  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  June  30, 

1965,  $965.00  had  been  donated  into  the  Fund.  The  first  $1,000  Kennedy 
Memorial  Scholarship  was  given  in   1965.    But  from  July   1,   1965  to  June  30, 

1966,  affiliated  locals  very  generously  donated  $3,286.00,  bringing  the  total  in 
donations  to  $4,251.00.  After  expenses  and  the  giving  of  the  award  in  1965, 
a  balance  of  $2,503.95  was  left  as  of  June  30,  1966. 

The  last  fiscal  year,  on  which  this  report  is  based,  however,  donations  into 
this  Fund  from  the  locals  fell  to  $375.00.  After  expenses  and  the  giving  of  the 
award  last  year,  a  balance  of  $1,501.95  was  left  as  of  June  30,  1967. 

Such  a  trend  could  not  continue  without  destroying  the  Fund.  You  will 
remember  that  a  resolution  adopted  by  our  Eighth  Annual  Convention  in  1965 
set  a  goal  of  $25,000  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Education,  acting  as  Trustees  of  the  Fund,  would 
be  empowered  to  invest  this  sum  in  an  appropriate  manner  so  that  the  pro- 
ceeds could  sustain  the  $1,000  Scholarship  Award  permanently  without  any 
further  donations. 

So  I  appeal  strongly  to  all  affiliated  locals  to  give  their  full  cooperation 
to  our  Director  of  Education  in  this  project,  so  that  the  balance  in  the  Fund 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  will  have  increased  substantially  until  the  goal 
of  $25,000  is  attained. 

I  want  to  point  out  also  to  the  difference  in  dues  receivable  and  dues 
received  in  advance  in  this  last  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  these  same  items 
in  the  previous  period.  Dues  receivable  in  this  last  audit  amount  to  $15,299.79 
as  compared  to  $11,356.82  in  the  previous  audit,  a  difference  of  $3,942.97.  Dues 
received  in  advance,  on  the  other  hand,  amount  t  o$l, 314.47  in  the  previous 
audit  and  $827.23  in  this  one. 

Despite  these  disparities,  however,  the  net  worth  of  the  State  Labor  Coun- 
cil has  increased  by  $5,894.27  in  this  last  fiscal  year  to  $43,789.27. 

Ae  detailed  analysis  of  income  and  expense  for  the  past  fiscal  year  is 
presented  in  Exhibit  2  of  the  audit.  There  are  few  variations  in  these  items, 
although  I  must  point  out  that  higher  costs  in  the  past  fiscal  year  are  neces- 
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sarily  reflected  in  some  of  them.    Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  $5,327.40 
expended  on  a  sales  tax  program  is  not  a  regular  expenditure. 

In  Schedule  1  of  the  Audit  you  will  find  that  the  number  of  local  unions 
and  organizations  affiliated  with  our  Council  dropped  from  930  to  898  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  drop  in  the  number  of 
individual  members.  Many  of  these  lost  organizations  were  dissolved  or  ab- 
sorbed in  mergers.  Locals  are  usually  dissolved  when  the  shops  they  represent 
go  out  of  business  or  move  out  of  the  area.  The  members  involved  eventually 
become  members  of  other  local  unions.  In  the  case  of  mergers,  members  of 
one  local  usually  transfer  immediately  to  the  predominant  local. 

However,  I  must  repeat  that  there  are  still  too  many  local  AFL-CIO  unions 
in  Massachusetts  not  affiliated  with  the  State  Labor  Council.  All  officers  and 
vice  presidents  of  the  Council  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  bring  these 
locals  into  the  organization.  I  want  to  ask  every  delegate  to  this  Convention, 
if  they  know  of  any  unaffiliated  local  union  in  their  respective  areas,  to  join 
us  in  this  campaign  to  achieve  one-hundred-percent  affiliation. 

Let  me  quote  here  from  a  letter  I  wrote  recently  to  the  secretary  of  a 
small  local  whose  officers  had  voted  to  disaffiliate  because  they  felt  "that  a  very 
little  may  be  gained  by  staying  on  as  a  member." 

"The  reason  you  give,"  I  wrote  to  him,  "denotes  a  misconception  of  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council,  by  welding  the  small  units  of  labor  throughout  the  state  into 
one  massive  force,  has  been  able  to  exert  a  constructive  influence  in  the  enact- 
ment of  new  laws  and  the  improvement  of  old  laws  for  the  benefit  of  all  people 
who  work  for  a  living  in  this  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  able  to  impress  its 
strength  at  the  polls  to  keep  friends  of  labor  in  office  and  to  elect  new  ones. 
A  look  at  the  record  over  the  years  will  attest  to  the  truth  of  these  statements." 

Then  I  added  that  "anyone  who  believes  that  small  groups  of  sixty  people 
working  independently  of  one  another  could  exert  any  influence  on  the  Legis- 
lature or  at  the  polls  has  to  be  very  naive." 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  thing.  If  we  could  only  get  across  to  ever) 
organized  group  the  importance  of  affiliation — to  make  them  realize  fully  that 
local  unions  isolating  themselves  and  attempting  to  work  as  independent  units 
render  them  as  ineffective  in  the  pursuit  of  legislative  protection  or  in  political 
action  as  an  individual  worker  in  a  non-union  shop  is  in  the  pursuit  of  decent 
wages  and  better  working  conditions. 

On  this  score  also,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  to  suspend  a  number  of 
local  unions  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  as  provided  by  our  Constitution, 
because  of  delinquency  in  the  payment  of  dues.  Although  most  of  these  locals 
are  subsequently  reinstated  in  time  for  them  to  have  their  delegations  seated 
at  Conventions,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  locals  themselves  as  well  as 
for  the  office  if  payments  were  kept  up  to  date  at  all  times.  It  would  eliminate 
much  unnecessary  correspondence  and  ease  our  bookkeeping  problems  at  both 
ends. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  I  want  to  acquaint  every  delegate  with  the 
change  we  had  to  make  this  year  in  reference  to  our  headquarters.  It  was  at 
the  May  meeting  of  the  Council  that  the  proposal  to  move  headquarters  was 
taken  up.  The  subject  came  up  as  the  result  of  a  threatened  large  rent  increase 
combined  with  a  reduction  to  two  years  in  the  duration  of  the  new  lease,  with 
no  guarantee  that  there  would  be  no  further  increase  when  this  lease  ran  out. 
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We  were  able  to  secure  space  at  6  Beacon  Street,  just  across  the  street 
from  where  we  were,  at  a  much  more  reasonable  rental  and  with  an  agree- 
ment that  the  space  would  be  remodelled  and  modernized  to  meet  our  require- 
ments. We  moved  into  the  new  headquarters  during  the  first  weeks  of  August 
and  we  are  now  well  settled  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Council. 

Those  who  have  already  visited  our  new  home  are  all  agreed  that  the 
change  was  for  the  better  and  that  it  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  place. 
All  delegates  to  this  Convention  and  all  officers  and  members  of  our  affiliated 
unions  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  at  any  time. 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  and  my  thanks  for  the 
continued  cooperation  I  have  enjoyed  from  our  local  unions  and  central  labor 
bodies  and  from  the  officers  of  the  Council  as  well  as  from  our  Department 
Directors  and  all  members  of  our  staff. 

I  trust  that  we  will  continue  to  work  as  a  team  in  meeting  the  new  chal- 
lenges and  in  facing  the  problems  that  will  come  up  in  the  year  ahead. 

Respectfully   submitted, 


Secre  tary-  Treasurer 


DEPARTMENT 
REPORTS 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 

By:  James  A.  Broyer,  Director 

Albert  G.  Clifton,  Legislative  Consultant 

For  the  1967  Session  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  5,445  measures 
were  filed  up  to  5:00  p.m.  Wednesday,  December  7,  1966.  Senate  measures 
totaled  1,014  and  there  were  4,431  House  proposals.  This  number  exceeded 
by  1,633  the  number  of  measures  filed  up  to  the  first  Wednesday  of  December 
in  1965  for  the  1966  Session. 

Late  filed  bills  or  measures  are  those  introduced  after  5:00  p.m.  of 
the  first  Wednesday  in  December  of  the  year  preceeding  the  Session  the  bills 
are  to  be  acted  on.  Late  filed  bills  can  only  be  admitted  by  a  two-third  vote 
of  both  the  Senate  and  House  after  being  cleared  by  the  Rules  Committee  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

Up  to  August  7,  1967,  Bulletin  No.  21  lists  Senate  Documents  up  to  1,335 
and  5,121  for  the  House.  This  indicates  that  1,011  late  filed  bills  have  been 
admitted — 321  in  the  Senate  and  690  in  the  House. 

This  brings  the  total  of  measures  the  1967  Session  had  before  it  up  to 
August  7th  to  6,456  and  the  Session  is  not  over.  The  1966  Session  had  1,286 
Lite  filed  bills  when  it  prorogued. 

We  repeat  the  warning  we  made  in  our  report  to  the  1966  Convention — it 
is  even  more  timely,  considering  the  increase  in  the  number  of  bills  this  year — 
as  the  number  of  bills  sent  in  yearly  is  being  used  as  an  argument  to  restrict 
the  filing  of  bills  to  the  first  yearly  session  of  a  New  Legislature.  In  the  second 
year  only  bills  allowed  by  rule  suspension,  messages  of  the  Governor  and  some 
measures  from  State  agencies,  plus  the  Budget  would  be  considered. 

This  would  be  a  limiting  of  citizens'  right  of  free  petition,  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Massachusetts  legislative  process,  a  tradition  of  long  standing. 
Jl  would  be  a  staggering  blow  to  the  democratic  processes  Massachusetts  citi- 
zens have  long  enjoyed.  Space  here  does  not  permit  setting  forth  the  many  dis- 
advantages to  citizens — and  to  labor  especially — this  change  would  bring. 

Any  such  change  should  be  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council. 

Anti-Labor  Legislation 

Every  Session,  a  major  responsibility  of  this  Legislative  Department  and 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  is  to  oppose  and  defeat  bills  which  fit 
into  the  category  of  anti-labor  legislation.  Such  measures  range  from  vicious 
proposals  intended  to  weaken  or  cripple  unions,  such  as  so-called  "right-to-work" 
legislation,  and  bills  to  revive  the  use  of  injunction  as  a  strike-breaking  weapon 
for  employers,  to  proposals  that  would  amend  existing  laws  to  the  detriment  of 
working  men  and  women. 

Just  as  serious  are  bills  filed  by  well-intentioned  persons  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  actual  operation  of  a  law,  the  administrative  practices  that  made 
i'c  effective,  and  the  judicial  decisions  relating  to  a  specific  subject  matter.  One 
word  can  change  completely  an  entire  section  of  law  and  its  purpose. 

The  following  are  examples  in  several  categories  of  anti-labor  legislation: 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Senate  No.  484  is  identical  to  similar  bills  filed  in  previous  years.  We  were 
successful  in  defeating  again  this  measure,  which  is  similar  in  purpose  to  bills 
filed  with  previous  Legislatures,  namely  to  permit  an  insurer  to  discontinue 
Workmen's  Compensation  payments  to  an  injured  worker.  It  would  allow  an 
insurer  to  stop  payments   if  the   insurer  voluntarily,  within   thirty  days  of  a 
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notice  of  injury,  entered  into  an  agreement  and  paid  compensation  either  total 
or  partial  and  notified  the  Division  of  Industrial  Accidents  of  the  proposed 
discontinuance  and  the  medical  evidence  in  support  thereof. 

Should  legislation  of  this  type  ever  become  law,  the  burden  of  proof  would 
be  placed  on  an  injured  worker  to  prove  his  incapacity  to  work  because  of  a 
compensable  injury,  where  now  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  insurer  to  prove 
the  claimant  is  not  incapacitated.  It  would  further  mean  many  months  before 
the  claimant's  appeal  would  be  heard  by  the  Board  and  impose  on  the  claimant 
financial  burdens  to  advance  his  appeal. 

Viewed  in  its  proper  perspective,  the  bill  is  a  cold-blooded  attempt  to 
impoverish  an  injured  worker  and  his  family,  thereby  forcing  him  to  take  a 
compromise  settlement  at  a  lesser  amount  and  relieving  the  insurer  of  any 
future  liability. 

Another  bill,  Senate  No.  483,  would  place  in  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  a  statute  of  limitation.  This  would  enable  insurers  to  contest  the  claims 
arising  from  the  more  serious  and  costly  injuries,  such  as  industrial  poisoning 
from  substances  like  beryllium. 

Modern  medical  knowledge  has  firmly  established  that  death  or  total 
incapacity  can  result  from  exposure  to  some  industrial  processes  and  that  the 
condition  may  not  become  apparent  until  many  years  after  such  exposure. 

Senate  Nos.  483  and  484  were  referred  to  a  Special  Commission,  established 
under  Senate  No.  488.  as  Chapter  109,  Resolves  of  1967. 

Senate  No.  488  was  enacted  as  Chapter   109,   Resolves  of   1967,   and   the 
Legislature  has  referred  twenty-nine   (29)   bills  to  it. 
Unemployment  Compensation 

Six  bills,  five  of  which  were  duplicates.  The  purposes  of  these  measures 
was  to  deny  benefits  to  an  unemployed  worker  in  whole  or,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, in  part. 

House  No.  1875,  by  adding  just  three  words  to  Section  25  (e)  of  the 
Employment  Security  Act,  would  prevent  an  unemployed  worker  from  receiving 
benefits  until  the  seventh  or  up  to  the  thirteenth  week  of  unemployment — and 
even  months  later  if  the  employer  contested  the  ruling  of  the  Division  in 
setting  the  number  of  weeks  of  disqualification  by  going  to  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peal and  later  to  the  courts.  The  impact  of  this  bill  would  be  that  a  worker 
who  quit  his  job,  regardless  of  how  good  his  or  her  reason  was  for  quitting, 
would  not  receive  any  benefits  until  long  after  leaving  the  job. 

Senate  No.  505  and  House  No.  1680  were  identical.  A  man  or  woman  re- 
ceiving a  retirement  pension,  or  annuity,  would  not  be  able  to  draw  unem- 
ployment benefits  if  the  employer-paid  plan  provided  a  benefit  greater  than 
the  unemployment  benefits  such  persons  can  now  receive  under  the  law.  If  the 
pension,  etc.,  was  only  partially  paid  for  by  the  employer,  the  benefit  for  un- 
employment would  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  pension,  retirement  or 
annuity  benefit,  except  if  this  benefit  was  less  than  the  unemployment  benefit 
then  some  adjustment  would  prevail. 

These  two  bills  would  also  cut  the  number  of  weeks  of  duration  to  receive 
unemployment  benefits  by  classing  each  weekly  unemployment  benefit,  regard- 
less of  how  reduced,  as  a  full  weekly  benefit.  Total  benefits  allowed  a  worker 
under  the  law  is  a  percentage  of  such  worker's  base  period  wages  or  an  amount 
thirty  times  his  weekly  benefit,  whichever  is  less.  For  example,  if  a  worker 
is  entitled  to  $40.00  weekly  when  unemployed,  as  the  law  now  provides,  under 
Senate  505  or  House  1680  his  weekly  benefit  was  cut  to  $10.00.  It  amounts  to 
a  75%  reduction  of  the  duration  period. 

House  Nos.  1876,  1445  and  2611  are  identical  as  a  practical  matter.  Even 
a  quit  for  good  cause  would  act  to  deny  benefits  while  unemployed.  These 
three  were  disposed  of  by  being  reported  on  another  bill. 
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A  Special  Commission  to  study  the  Employment  Security  law  has  been 
established  by  Chapter  70  of  the  Resolves  of  1967  and  Senate  No.  505  and 
House  No.  1680  were  referred  to  this  Commission. 

Injunctions 

Again  this  year  we  encountered  four  bills  designed  to  change  adversely 
for  labor  the  present  laws  relating  to  injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 

House  Nos.  1447  and  1642  are  identical  in  language  and  are  exactly  like 
the  bills  defeated  in  the  1966  Session.  They  would  delete  subdivision  (4)  of 
Section  9A  of  Chapter  214  of  the  General  Laws.  Sub-division  (4)  requires  an 
employer  to  prove  to  the  courts  that  he  is  in  compliance  with  any  law  relating 
to  the  labor  dispute  and  that  he  has  used  the  usual  responsible  efforts  to  settle 
the  dispute.  If  he  is  unable  to  show  that  he  has  tried  to  settle  the  dispute  and 
has  conformed  to  the  laws  governing  labor  disputes,  he  is  denied  an  injunction 
against  the  union  by  the  courts. 

Section  2  of  these  two  bills,  House  Nos.  1447  and  1642,  says  in  effect 
to  the  courts:  "go  back  to  the  traditional  practices  exercised  before  Sub- 
division (4)  became  law  without  regard  to  the  limitations  of  said  sub-division, 
which  has  been  repealed."  By  adding  this  Section  2,  the  petitioners  hope — if 
the  bill  were  enacted,  thereby  repealing  Sub-division  (4)  — to  emphasize  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  dismal  period  when 
unions  could  be  destroyed  by  injunctions. 

House  No.  1433  and  1643  are  identical  and  same  as  the  bills  defeated 
in  1966.  The  intent  of  these  bills  is  to  enable  an  employer  denied  a  temporary 
restraining  order  (temporary  injunction)  to  go  to  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  on  appeal,  with  the  hope  that  a  decision  may  possibly  be  rendered  that 
would  weaken  the  present  injunction  law.  The  Committee  on  Judiciary  gave 
both  these  bills  an  adverse  report,  which  the  House  accepted,  thereby  killing 
the  bills  for  1967. 

Powerful  forces  are  behind  such  bills.  We  will  have  to  fight  similar 
measures  for  years  to  come.  They  hope  that  in  some  legislative  session  when 
anti-labor  hysteria  may  be  rampant,  they  will  be  successful  in  having  such 
legislation  enacted.  It  could  happen  in  1968,  should  country-wide  anti-labor 
propaganda  be  resumed  as  the  result  of  some  serious  strike.  Make  no  mistake 
about  the  danger  of  such  legislation  becoming  law.  It  is  a  threat  that  hangs 
constantly  over  the  head  of  labor  everywhere  at  all  times. 

Other  Categories 

Filed  by  restaurant  interests  are  following  bills: 

House  No.  1227  would  permit  certain  restaurants  to  work  employees  seven 
days  a  week  from  July  1st  to  Labor  Day. 

House  No.  1228  would  change  the  evening  hours  for  girls  under  21  em- 
ployed in  seasonal  restaurants  and  public  eating  facilities  during  the  period 
from  July  1st  to  Labor  Day. 

House  No.  1229  would  cut  the  45-minute  lunch  period  required  after  six 
hours  of  work  in  mercantile  establishment  to  30  minutes.  This  would  apply 
to  all  stores,  hotels  and  restaurants  and  other  enterprises  that  could  be  classed 
as  mercantile.  The  requirement  for  a  45-minute  lunch  period  applies  to  women 
and  minors. 

The  above  three  bills  constitute  a  throw-back  to  days  when  there  was  no 
one-day-off-in-seven,  when  no  restrictions  governed  the  hours  of  work  for 
women,  girls  and  minors.  All  received  adverse  Commmittee  reports  and  were 
defeated. 

The  fourth  bill  filed  by  restaurant  interests  is  a  curious  proposal.  Makmg 
changes  in  Section  20C  of  Chapter  149  of  the  General  Laws,  it  could  cause 
considerable  confusion  in   labor  relations.    It  is  possible   that,  were  it  to   be- 
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come  law,  it  could  open  up  a  method  of  circumventing  the  state  law  governing 
injunctions.  There  is  ample  law  now  to  meet  the  alleged  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posal.   Given  an  adverse  report,  the  bill  was  defeated. 

LABOR  BILLS  ENACTED 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  bill,  House  No.  371,  to  increase 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  weekly  benefit,  was  amended  as  a  new  draft, 
House  No.  4875,  and  was  signed  into  law  on  July  27,  1967.  It  increases  the 
maximum  weekly  benefit  under  Workmen's  Compensation  a  total  of  $7.00  in 
two  steps,  from  the  present  $58.00  to  $62.00  effective  on  November  12,  1967, 
and  to  $65.00  effective  October  13,  1968. 

House  No.  4762  was  substituted  for  the  Council's  bill,  House  No.  380, 
amending  the  Massachusetts  Employment  Security  law  to  increase  maximum 
benefits  and  the  base  period  earnings  (the  earnings  for  the  52-week  period  be- 
ginning on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  filing  of  a  claim)   required  for  eligibility. 

The  earnings  required  for  eligibility  after  November  12,  1967  will  be  $800 
instead  of  the  present  $700,  and  will  be  $900  for  claims  filed  on  or  after  Febru- 
ary 11,  1968.  The  amount  that  must  be  earned  in  new  employment,  subsequent 
to  unemployment  due  to  a  labor  dispute,  is  increased  to  $800,  effective  on 
claims  filed  November  12,  1967  and  thereafter. 

The  maximum  weekly  benefits  are  increased  to  $54.00  as  of  November  12, 
1967,  and  to  $57.00  for  claims  filed  on  or  after  October  13,  1968. 

House  No.  4762  was  enacted  as  Chapter  480  of  the  Acts  of  1967  and  was 
signed  into  law  on  July  27,  1967. 

House  No.  1225,  providing  for  the  predetermination  of  wage  rates  for 
apprentices  on  public  construction  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries, had  been  referred  to  a  study  (H-4655) .  It  was  revived  in  the  Senate  as  a 
new  draft,  Senate  No.  1192,  and  was  enacted  as  Chapter  296,  Acts  of  1967,  and 
was  signed  into  law  on  May  23,  1967. 

House  No.  1226  would  have  increased  the  fine  for  permitting  or  requiring 
the  use  of  stilts  on  construction  jobs  from  $100  for  each  offense  to  $100  for  the 
first  offense  and  $500  or  six  months  in  jail,  or  both,  for  a  second  and  subsequent 
offenses.  A  new  draft,  Senate  No.  1168,  was  substituted  for  House  No.  1226  in 
the  Senate  and  was  enacted  as  Chapter  261  of  the  Acts  of  1967.  It  was  signed 
into  law  on  May  9,  1967.  Senate  No.  1168  provides  for  fines  of  $100  for  the 
first  offense,  fines  up  to  but  not  over  $500  for  second  offense,  and.  fines  up  to 
but  not  over  $1,000  for  all  subsequent  offenses.  The  provision  for  imprison- 
ment in  the  original  bill  was  eliminated. 

LABOR  BILLS  PENDING 

The  State  Labor  Council's  bill,  House  No.  381,  was  designed  to  give 
nurses  and  non-professional  employees  in  hospitals  recourse  to  the  Massachus- 
etts State  Labor  Relations  Board  in  establishing  collective  bargaining  procedure. 
Senate  No.  486,  which  was  substituted  for  House  No.  381,  was  still  in  the 
Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  this  report  was  written. 

The  Council's  bill  House  No.  368  provided  for  safety  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions for  migrant  farm  workers  to  be  furnished  by  their  employers.  It  also 
gave  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industries  authority  to  inspect  their  hous- 
ing facilities  and  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  governing  such  housing.  House 
No.  368  was  reported  as  House  No.  4653.  A  new  draft,  House  No.  5036,  was 
substituted  for  House  No.  4653  in  the  House.  Considerable  controversy  de- 
veloped over  the  amended  bill  and,  as  of  August  20,  the  bill  was  being  held 
in  the  Senate  while  efforts  to  resolve  the  differences  were  being  made. 

Another  Council  bill,  House  No.  604,  was  given  a  favorable  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs  on  May  2nd.  Crippling  amendments  were 
being  pressed  by  opponents  of  House  No.  604  and  the  bill  was  being  held  in 
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the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  awaiting  a  possible  agreement  between 
proponents  and  opponents  on  amendments  acceptable  to  both  sides.  House  No. 
604  was  designed  to  protect  applicants  for  employment  from  some  of  the 
notorious  abuses  that  have  developed  in  the  employment  agency  system.  House 
No.  604  would  also  set  a  maximum  on  fees  such  agencies  could  charge.  A  law 
such  as  House  No.  604  is  long  overdue.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  an 
effective  law  protecting  job  applicants  will  be  enacted  before  the  General  Court 
prorogues  for  1967. 

LEGISLATIVE  STUDIES,  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  REPORTS 

The  General  Court  each  session  enacts  Resolves,  Orders  for  studies,  investi- 
gations and  reports.  Orders  is  the  method  adopted  when  the  Legislature  refers 
bills  to  one  of  its  Committees.  Resolves,  which  must  be  signed  by  the  Governor, 
authorize  delving  into  much  legislation  by  a  number  of  different  agencies  or 
methods. 

A  question  relating  to  law  may  be  referred  to  the  Judicial  Council;  or 
matters  affecting  consumers  to  the  Consumers'  Council.  The  Legislative  Re- 
search Council  and  various  departments  of  the  State  Government  are  other 
agencies  that  have  such  tasks  assigned  to  them. 

Then  there  are  the  Special  Commissions.  These  are  usually  composed  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  appointed  by  the  Senate  President  and  the  House 
Speaker,  and  other  appointees  selected  by  the  Governor.  Frequently,  the 
resolution  authorizing  the  study  requires  that  the  Governor  appoint  nominees 
from  particular  organizations  interested  in  the  subject  to  be  considered. 

Many  of  these  studies  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  Many  matters  the 
General  Court  has  to  consider  are  complex  and  hasty,  ill-informed  action 
could  produce  disastrous  results.  It  is  on  such  matters  that  the  work  of  a 
Special  Commission  can  prove  valuable. 

Of  course  this  is  frequently  used  as  a  device  to  avoid  action.  Often  a 
number  of  bills  are  referred  to  a  Special  Commission  because  the  bills  involve 
sticky  question  or  the  feelings  pro  and  con  are  running  high.  Even  if  the 
Resolve  is  enacted  nothing  happens — and  if  the  Resolve  should  be  defeated, 
a  lot  of  bills  are  disposed  of  neatly  and  without  fanfare. 

In  this  session,  what  appears  to  be  an  overall  examination  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Employment  Security  system  is  being  set  up  under  a  Special  Commis- 
sion established  under  Chapter  70,  Resolves  of  1967.  The  Resolve  specifically 
requires  the  appointment  of  a  nominee  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO. 

Under  Chapter  69,  Resolves  of  1967,  another  Special  Commission  on  which 
this  Council  will  have  a  representative  has  been  set  up.  This  Special  Commis- 
sion has  a  specific  function,  limited  to  the  question  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation elibigibity  if  the  unemployment  has  resulted  from  a  labor  dispute. 
Four  bills— House  Nos.  379,  2225,  2229  and  3964— to  be  considered  are  named 
in  the  Resolve. 

Under  Chapter  109,  Resolves  of  1967,  twenty-nine  bills  relating  to  Work- 
men's Compensation  were  assigned  to  a  Special  Commission.  These  twenty- 
nine  bills  cover  almost  every  facet  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  operation. 

Ordinarily  this  would  be  a  perfect  example  of  the  convenient  system  for 
dumping  bills.  But  since  many  interests  have  expressed  concern  and  are  agreed 
that  changes  are  imperative,  this  may  turn  out  to  be  a  genuine  undertaking 
established  to  get  some  results.    The  tip-off  will  be  if  an  appropriation  is  made 
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before  the  Legislature  adjourns  for  the  year — for  if  funds  are  provided,  it 
will  indicate  a  serious  intent  to  do  something  to  improve  our  job-injury  ad- 
ministration. Two  representatives  from  labor  are  to  be  on  this  Commission. 
A  Special  Commission  established  under  Chapter  88,  Resolves  of  1965,  was 
given  the  task  of  studying  the  bidding  practices  governing  public  construction. 
This  Commission  is  still  engaged  in  the  problem,  having  been  revived  and 
continued  by  subsequent  legislation.  The  Commission  is  especially  of  concern 
and  importance  to  the  building  trades  and  the  seventeen  trades  which  come 
under  the  sub-contract  part  of  the  law.  Labor  has  been  in  attendance  at  all 
meetings  of  this  Commission,  even  though  no  provision  was  embodied  in  the 
original  Resolve  for  a  labor  representative. 

SUMMARY 

Eternal  viligance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Likewise,  it  is  the  price  of  prog- 
ress. 

The  men  and  women  who  work  for  wages  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  the 
kind  of  laws  they  must  live  and  work  under.  Few  of  them  realize  that  until 
a  situation  directly  affecting  them  develops.  And  unions  are  no  different  from 
the  individuals  that  comprise  them.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  convey  to 
our  members  and  their  unions  the  need  for  more  interest  and  knowledge  of 
legislation  and  its  importance  to  them. 

Powerful  forces  are  vigilant  in  watching  for  openings  to  repeal  some  of 
labor's  legislative  gains  achieved  over  the  years.  For  example,  a  well  financed 
"Right-to-Work"  Committee  exists  in  Massachusetts.  For  anyone  well  informed 
on  labor  relations  in  Massachusetts  it  would  seem  that  they  could  expect  little 
chance  of  putting  over  such  a  law.  But  they  know  that  some  unexpected  de- 
velopment could  produce  an  atmosphere  resulting  from  a  strike  or  a  labor 
disturbance  conducive  to  inflaming  the  public  enough  to  enable  them  to  enact 
their  program. 

Let  us  look  to  what  happened  to  one  of  the  bills — House  No.  378 — filed 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council.  This  bill  provided  for  a  preferred 
claim  of  wages  due  a  wage  earner — up  to  $600  and  up  to  $400  for. any  monies 
due  him  for  fringe  benefits  such  as  health  and  welfare  funds  and  pensions — 
in  cases  of  bankruptcy.  Under  the  present  law,  wages  rank  fourth  for  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $100 — and  this  amount  has  been  in  the  statutes  for  so 
many  years  that  it  is  outdated.  House  No.  378  received  a  favorable  Com- 
mittee report  but  was  killed  in  the  House.  If  the  amount  set  was  too  high, 
if  amending  the  language  of  the  bill  was  necessary,  it  could  have  been 
changed.  Bills  affecting  business  interests  are  held  for  weeks — and  even  months 
— to  perfect  them.    But  this  bill  to  protect  a  wage  earner  was  rejected. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  is  better  equipped  this  session  than  ever 
before.  Committees  have  offices  and  staffs  assigned  to  them.  They  are  in 
a  far  better  position  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of  the  flood  of  proposals 
for  legislation  that  come  before  them  each  session. 

This  session  has  been  a  particularly  trying  one  for  them.  They  have  been 
subjected  to  much  unfair  criticism  from  the  press  and  from  some  organizations 
whose  zeal  for  public  improvement  could  be  questioned. 

With  two  Special  Commissions  involved  with  our  system  of  unemployment 
insurance  and  Workmen's  Compensation,  we  have  two  areas  of  law  with  which 
labor  is  most  concerned — and  in  1968  they  will  demand  the  vigilance  that  is 
the  price  of  progress. 
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REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  RESEARCH 

By:  Francis  E.  Lavigne,  Director 
In  reporting   to   the   First   Convention   of   the   merged   organizations,    the 

report  of  your  Director  of  Education  contained  the  following  statement: 

"Rather  than  to  review,  let  us  look  forward  to  the  great  opportunities  and 

the  constantly-increasing  need  of  telling  organized  labor's  story  to  every  new 

generation  that  will  come. 

Let  us  acquaint  them,  in  their  youth,  of  labor's  responsibility  to  its  people 
and  its  responsibility  to  the  Nation. 

Let  us  continue  to  make  available,  even  sacrifice  if  necessary,  the  time  and 
the  funds  for  this  important  work. 

Let  us  look  forward  to  the  merger  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Council  CIO  as  an  opportunity  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  accomplish  the  task  which  has  been  so  well  begun." 

A  decade  of  progressing  Labor  education  is  marked  in  the  report  of  your 
Director  of  Education  to  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.  It  is  time  to  plan  for  the  decade  ahead.  In 
the  past  ten  years  education  has  made  great  strides  forward.  Labor  education 
must  keep  the  pace.  Our  generation  must  bear  the  responsibility  and  the 
burden  in  meeting  the  challenge  in  Labor  education  for  the  generation  to 
come. 

Scholarship  Award  Program  1966-1967 

Our  Scholarship  Award  Program  conducted  in  the  schools  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  in  1958  had  1,300  students  competing  for  our  scholarships. 
This  year  3,310  students  in  278  schools  participated  in  the  competition.  In 
1958  we  were  offering  nearly  $5,000  in  scholarships.  Today  we  are  making 
available  nearly  $10,000  in  scholarships.  I  must  point  out  the  continual 
broadening  of  this  program  in  our  school  systems  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth requires  additional  funds  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
schools  participating,  not  to  mention  the  increased  costs  of  printing,  mailing, 
etc. 

In  competing  for  the  minds  of  students  at  the  high  school  level,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  industrial  corporations  such  as  General 
Electric,  General  Motors,  Ford  and  Dupont,  flood  the  schools  with  propaganda, 
some  of  which  tends  to  discredit  organized  labor  and  the  contribution  of 
American  workers  to  the  economic  growth  of  our  Nation.  To  meet  this 
challenge  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  must  continue  to  distribute 
pamphlets,  literature  and  audio-visual  materials  setting  forth  labor's  point  of 
view  and  it  must  be  done  in  a  manner  which  will  have  the  respect  of  school 
administrators,  teachers,  and  the  students  as  well.  This  will  cost  more  money. 
No  longer  are  these  materials  available  even  from  the  AFL-CIO  nationally  free 
of  charge.    They  must  be  ordered  and  paid  for. 

I  have  every  faith  that  the  officers  and  members  of  the  local  unions  affil- 
iated with  the  Massachusets  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  in  their  quest  for 
quality  education  in  our  school  systems,  desirous  of  teaching  the  struggles  of 
the   working   people   for   economic   equality,   racial   justice,   and   equal    oppor 
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tunity  for  all,  will  provide  the  funds  essentially  needed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Research  in  the  pursuit  of  its  goals  through  the  Scholarship 
Award  Program  which  has  won  the  praise  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education,  collegiate  authorities,  and  the  administrators  of  our  school  systems 
throughout  the  state. 

Ninth  Annual  Scholarship  Award  Program 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

The   examination   was  given  on  April   6,   1967,   in   278   high   schools  with   3,310 
students  completing  the  examination. 

The  following  are  the  winners  and  the  awards  which  they  will  receive: 
FIRST  WINNER: 

EILEEN  STUART— Braintree  High  School 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  MEMORIAL 

SCHOLARSHIP  $1,000.00 

SECOND  WINNER: 

Suzanne  Savage — Masconomet  Regional   High   School 

Massachusetts  State  Labor   Council,  AFL-CIO  500.00 

Boston  Typographical   Union  No.   13,  J.  Arthur 

Moriarty   Award  125.00 

THIRD  WINNER: 

Owen  James  MacDonald — Boston  College  High  School 

Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  500.00 

Boston  Typographical  Union  No  .13,  Clarence  H. 

Demar  Award  125.00 

Boston  Central  Labor  Council  Scholarship 
Award  100.00 

FOURTH  WINNER: 

Kenneth  D.  Emery — Lynn  English  High  School 

Lynn   Teachers   Union   Local    1037,   AFT — Lynn 

English  Award  150.00 

Lynn  Central  Labor  Council  Scholarship  Award  200.00 

Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers,  Local  4,  Boston 
Scholarship  Award  100.00 


FIFTH  WINNER: 


SIXTH  WINNER: 


Linda  Suslowicz — Stoughton   High  School 

Brockton  Central  Labor  Council  Scholarship 

Award  250.00 

Utility  Workers  Union  of  America  Local  387, 

Boston — Francis  A.  Kennedy  Memorial  Award         200.00 


Susan  Graves — Holyoke  High  School 

Holyoke  Central  Labor  Council  Scholarship 

Award  100.00 

Chicopee,  Holyoke,  Westfield — Bartenders,  Hotel, 
Motel  Cafeteria  &  Restaurant  Employees  Inter- 
national Union  No.  116.  100.00 
SEVENTH  WINNER: 

Francis  Loughrey — Holyoke   Catholic  High  School 
Massachusetts  State  Association  of  Journeymen 
Barbers,  Hairdressers,  Cosmetologists  and  Pro- 
prietors, International  Union  of  America  100.00 
William  T.  Fitzgerald  Award                                          100.00 
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EIGHTH  WINNER: 


NINTH  WINNER: 


TENTH  WINNER: 


Maureen  E.  McHugh — Leominster  High  School 

North  Worcester  County  Central  Labor  Council 
Scholarship  Award  300.00 

Linda  Eng — Girls'  Latin  High  School 

Retail  Clerks  Union  Local  1291,  Boston,  Scholar- 
ship 200.00 
Boston  Teachers  Union  Local  66,  AFT,  Scholar- 
ship 100.00 


Richard  A.  Murphy,  Jr. — Braintree  High  School 
Norfolk  County  Labor  Council — William  A. 

Curtain  Award  200.00 

AREA  AWARDS 
Virginia  A.  Shaw — Amesbury  High  School 

Amesbury  Classroom  Teachers  Association  No.  1033,  Amesbury  1250.00 

Greater  Lawrence-Haverhill  Central  Labor  Council  100.00 

Michele  A.  Baron — Chicopee  High  School 

Chicopee,  Holyoke,  Westfield — Bartenders,  Hotel,  Motel  Cafeteria  and 

Restaurant  Employees  International  Union  No.  116 — Chicopee  Award  100.00 

Arthur  Caplan — Framingham  North  High  School 

Framingham  Area  Central  Labor  Council  Scholarship  Award  100.00 

Jacquelyn  M.  Stone — Gardner  High  School 

United  Furniture  Workers  of  America  Local  154,  Gardner  Scholarship 
Award  150.00 

Susan  Walton — St.  Mary's  High  School 

Greater  Lawrence-Haverhill  Central  Labor  Council  Scholarship  Award         100.00 
Philip  J.  Byers — Lawrence  High  School 

Lawrence  Teachers  Union  Local  1019,  AFT,  Scholarship  Award  100.00 

Michael   Sousa — New   Bedford  High   School 

Greater  New  Bedford  and  Cape  Cod  Labor  Council  Scholarship  Award  250.00 

Cynthia  Jane  Vondal — Chelmsford  High  School 

Lowell  Central  Labor  Council — Edward  C.  Eno-John  H.  Griffith  Scholar- 
ship Award  100.00 
Robert  Cahill — Lynn  Classical  High  School 

Lynn  Teachers  Union  Local   1037 — Lynn  Classical  Award  150.00 

Dale  Marie  LaBonte — Easthampton   High  School 

Northampton  Central  Labor  Council,  1st  Award  100.00 

Susan  Sullivan — St.  Michael's  High  School 

Northampton  Central  Labor  Council,  2nd  Award  100.00 

Judith  Sadoski — Salem  High   School 

Salem  Teachers  Union  Local  1258,  AFT,  Scholarship  Award  200.00 

Michele  Harrigan — North  Cambridge  Catholic  High  School 

South  Middlesex  Central  Labor  Council  Scholarship  Award  100.00 

Maryjean  Burkot — Ludlow  High  School 

Springfield  Central  Labor  Union    (Ind.)  J.  Raymond  Britton-John  F. 

Gately  Award  250.00 

Ronald  F.  Pike — Sacred   Heart  Academy,  Worcester 

Retail  Clerks  International  Association  No.  711,  Boston,  Scholarship 

Award  200.00 

Jo  Anne  Regan — St.  Mary's  High  School 

Westfield  Central  Labor  Council  Scholarship  Award  100.00 

Chicopee,  Holyoke,  Westfield — Bartenders,  Hotel,  Motel  Cafeteria  and 
Restaurant  Employees  International  Union  No.   116 — Westfield 
Scholarship  Award  100.00 
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Mary  Lavelle — Sacred  Heart  Academy 

Worcester,  Mass.  Labor  Council,  1st  Award  100.00 

Kathryn   Sweet — Sacred   Heart  Academy 

Worcester,  Mass.  Labor  Council,  2nd  Award  100.00 

Jean  M.  Kulig — Springfield  Technical  High  School 

Springfield  Teachers  Union  Local  484,  AFT — Agnes  C.  Reavey  Award  100.00 

John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  delegates  to  the  1964  convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  established  the  "John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Scholarship" 
to  be  made  as  the  highest  award  in  the  Scholarship  Award  Program.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  required  that  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion be  responsible  for  the  solicitation  of  funds  from  local  unions  affiliated  with 
the  Council.  The  solicitation  netted  roughly  $3,500.  In  1965  a  subsequent 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Convention  empowering  the  Director  to  solicit 
local  unions  to  establish  a  fund  sufficient  to  provide  from  its  proceeds  the 
$1,000  award  in  memory  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  subsequent  solicitation 
netted  roughly  $2,000.  No  solicitation  was  conducted  in  the  past  year.  Your 
Director  recommends  strongly  the  participation  by  every  member  of  every 
local  union  affiliated  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  by  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  offered  by  a  1^  per  member  per  month  contribution  which 
will  bring  into  reality  the  intent  of  our  Convention  delegates. 

We  acknowledge  the  contributions  made  voluntarily  by  the  following  locals 
since  the  last  convention: 

Meat  Cutters  Local  No.  2,  Natick  $75.00 

United  Steel  Workers  Local  2831,  Cambridge  75.00 

Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation 

The  long  range  potential  in  assisting  students  to  meet  their  financial  needs 
for  higher  education  has  come  through  the  Higher  Education  Loan  Plan  or 
better  known  as  "HELP."  The  establishment  of  the  fund  makes  it  possible 
for  students  to  obtain  loans  in  any  commercial  bank  in  the  Commonwealth 
up  to  $1500  annually.  For  every  $1000  that  is  available  in  the  fund,  $120,000 
can  be  loaned  to  students. 

Local  unions  have  been  solicited  for  this  program  in  the  past  and  will 
be  again  this  year  because  of  the  great  demand  being  made  upon  the  fund  by 
college  bound  students  who  in  most  cases  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  trade 
unionists  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  either  of  scholastic  attainment  or  a 
"means"  test  which  so  often  are  the  basic  criteria  for  scholarship  aid,  either 
federal  or  state,  or  of  aid  furnished  through  the  college  which  they  desire  to 
attend. 

We  urge  every  local  union  to  respond. 

Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  continues  to  play  a  vigorous  role 
in  conjunction  with  the  parent  body  in  providing  work  opportunities  for  the 
physically  handicapped.  Those  who  suffer  impairment  at  birth  or  are  handi- 
capped as  a  result  of  automotive  injury  or  sustain  the  loss  of  limbs,  sight  or 
hearing  through  industrial  accidents  should  be  provided  with  the  opportunity 
to  work  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  their  limitations. 
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Our  program  conducted  along  with  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  President's  Commission  for  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  in  spon- 
soring educational  programs  in  our  schools  acquaint  youngsters  in  the  early 
years  of  their  lives  with  the  necessity  of  providing  opportunities  for  those 
afflicted  with  physical  handicaps. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  annually  sponsors  an  all  expense- 
paid  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  on  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  to  the  top  winner  of  the 
essay  contest  sponsored  in  our  school  systems  along  with  other  awards. 

The  1967  winners  were:  1st  prize  of  $125  and  Washington  trip  of  $150  to 
Miss  Dawn  MacPhee  of  Quincy  High  School;  2nd  prize  of  $75  to  Miss  Judith 
Sutcliffe  of  Keith  Hall,  Lowell,  Mass.;  3rd  prize  of  $50  to  Miss  Kathleen  M. 
Kelley,  Keith  Hall,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Harold  Russell,  National  Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission  for 
the  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  a  former  member  of  the 
Meat  Cutters  Union,  Local  592,  Boston,  a  double  amputee  veteran  and  former 
National  Commander  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  again  appeared  be- 
fore the  Executive  Council  to  express  his  deep  appreciation  for  the  coopera- 
tion extended  to  his  Commission  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO. 

New  England  Economic  Education  Council 

The  Department  is  happy  to  report  to  the  Council  the  continual  progress 
being  made  by  the  NEEEC.  Your  Director  continues  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Board.  The  New  England  Council  trains  teachers  and  Directors 
of  Guidance  and  included  in  the  training  is  the  role  played  by  organized  labor 
in  the  development  of  the  American  economy.  This  subject  has  been  sorely 
neglected  in  the  text  books  of  United  States  History  in  our  school  systems  and 
the  Council  is  rapidly  filling  the  void  in  our  school  curricular.  Eventually 
with  Collective  Bargaining  now  available  to  school  teachers  there  will  be  a 
greater  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  understand  the  role  of  the 
labor  movement  in  the  development  of  the  American  economy  and  at  the 
same  time  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  present  day  techniques  in  Collective 
Bargaining. 

The  Council  is  a  private  institution  based  at  Boston  University  and  ob- 
tains its  support  from  commercial  and  industrial  institutions.  Labor  has  con- 
tributed to  its  support  in  the  past  and  we  must  assume  a  continuing  respon- 
sibility to  support  it  financially  in  the  future. 

Massachusetts  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 

Your  Director  has  continued  his  efforts  as  an  appointee  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  MCCY.  A 
major  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  to  unify  the  administration  of  public 
welfare  in  the  Commonwealth  has  been  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the 
Conference.  After  three  years  of  consistent  effort  Senate  804,  subsequently 
changed  to  Senate  1350,  has  received  favorable  consideration  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature.  At  this  writing  its  subsequent  approval  is  dependent  upon 
working  out  financial  support  for  the  program.  A  uniform  administration  of 
the  public  welfare  system  throughout  the  Commonwealth  could  ultimately 
result  in  greater  savings  to  tax  payers  without  denying  essential  relief  to  those 
in  need  of  welfare  services. 
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The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  and  numerous  central  bodies  have 
given  active  and  ardent  support  to  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Harvard  Trade  Union  Fellowship  Program 

This  program  established  by  the  convention  action  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Labor  in  1949  to  provide  a  living  memorial  to  Robert  J.  Watt, 
a  former  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor  and 
subsequently  the  Labor  Representative  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  with  a  $1500  fellow- 
ship grant  to  be  made  available  to  a  trade  unionist  affiliated  with  the  Federa- 
tion. In  1951  the  convention  of  the  Federation  established  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Labor  Memorial  Fellowship  to  send  the  second  fellow  to  the 
program.  This  would  provide  one  representative  of  the  Federation  in  the 
Spring  Session  and  one  in  the  Fall  Session.  Subsequently  the  growing  alumni 
honored  the  memory  of  Clinton  Golden,  a  Director  of  the  program  for  eight 
years  with  the  establishment  of  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Alumni  Fellowship 
to  be  offered  to  an  applicant  seeking  the  fellowships  made  available  by  the 
Federation.  The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  has  continued  its  par- 
ticipation and  interest  in  this  program  since  the  merger.  Since  1949,  the  cost 
of  tuition  at  Harvard  for  the  program  has  increased  from  roughly  $550  to 
$1,100  leaving  slightly  under  $400  for  a  successful  applicant  to  apply  to  wages 
lost.  Here  again,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  additional  funds  to  bring  the 
financial  aspects  of  this  program  into  perspective  consistent  with  today's  costs. 
One  has  only  to  peruse  the  list  of  Harvard  Trade  Union  fellows  and  note  the 
success  stories  in  their  life  pattern  and  the  contributions  that  they  have  made 
to  the  Trade  Union  Movement  to  understand  the  value  to  organized  labor  of 
the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Fellowship  Program. 

This  year  there  were  19  applicants.    Interviews  were  conducted  on  August 
24,    1967.    Your  Director  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  communication   from 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  who  interviewed  the  applicants: 
"Francis  E.  Lavigne,  Director 
Department  of  Education  and  Research 
August  25,  1967 

As  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  Harvard  Trade  Union  Fellowship  Program,  I  wish  to  report 
the  following  for  the  board,  that  of  the  17  inquiries  13  made  written  applica- 
tion all  of  whom  appeared  before  us  for  oral  interviews.  After  acquainting 
ourselves  with  the  information  provided  by  the  candidates  through  their  re- 
quired letters  and  personal  interviews,  your  board,  in  conformity  with  the 
"basis  for  selection'  'rules,  recommends  the  following: 
ROBERT  J.  WATT  FELLOWSHIP 

George   O'Brien,   Business   Manager,   Boston   Carmen's   Union   Local   589, 
Boston 
MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO,  MEMORIAL 

FELLOWSHIP 
Joseph  F.  McSweeney,  Business  Agent,  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Inter- 
national Union  No.  66,  Boston 

HARVARD  TRADE  UNION  ALUMNI  FELLOWSHIP 
James  E.  Roche,  President,  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers, Local  No.  1505,  Waltham 
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We  regret  the  absence  of  M.  Norcross  Stratton  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  who  represented  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  past  16 
years  and  whose  health  prevents  him  from  further  participation.  Over  the 
years  he  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  those  of  us  who  served  with  him  and 
we  cannot  help  but  note  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  all  of  those  who 
sought  to  further  their  education  that  they  might  render  greater  service  to 
the  trade  union  movement."  SiVnerl 

Jasper  T.   Grass  a,   Chairman 
Joseph  P.  O'Donnell 

Labor  Institutes 

In  the  past  year  the  Department  of  Education  and  Research  attempted  a 
pilot  project  in  the  conduct  of  one-day  "LABOR  SEMINARS"  rather  than 
the  Annual  3-day  Labor  Institute. 

On  January  7,  with  the  Westfield  Central  Labor  Council  playing  host,  the 
first  seminar  was  conducted  at  Shaker  Farms  Country  Club  in  Westfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 136  delegates  from  local  unions  in  the  Westfield,  Northampton, 
Holyoke  and  Springfield  areas  were  in  attendance.  They  heard  Professor  Ros- 
well  Atwood  of  the  Harvard  Business  School  discuss  "To  Make  Our  Voices 
Heard."  President  Camelio  presided  over  a  question  and  answer  forum  in 
which  Director  John  A.  Callahan  of  the  COPE  Department,  Director  James  A. 
Broyer  of  the  Legislative  Department  and  Director  Lavigne  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  Research,  along  with  Vice  Presidents  Daniel  F.  Murray  and 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan  participated.  The  question  under  discussion  was  "How 
can  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  better  serve  your  local  union?" 
Attorney  Bernard  Cohen  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  con- 
ducted a  session  on  "Workmen's  Compensation,"  and  Joseph  Rourke,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  COPE  Department,  AFL-CIO,  discussed  the  "Legislative  Po- 
tential" in  the  aftermath  of  the  1966  Congressional  election. 

On  May  18,  a  similar  seminar  was  held  at  the  Merrimack  Valley  Motor 
Inn,  North  Andover,  Massachusetts  and  was  attended  by  over  150  delegates 
from  local  unions  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  area,  with  the  Greater  Lawrence- 
Haverhill  Central  Labor  Council  as  hosts. 

The  success  of  these  pilot  projects  has  been  studied  by  the  Executive 
Officers  and  the  Department  Directors.  We  look  forward  to  expanding  this 
program  in  the  year  ahead  by  conducting  conferences  in  the  Pittsfield,  North 
Adams  area,  Westfield,  Northampton,  Holyoke  area,  Chicopee,  Springfield  area, 
Fitchburg,  Leominster,  Gardner  area,  Worcester  area,  Attleboro,  Fall  River  area, 
New  Bedford,  Cape  Cod  area,  Plymouth  and  Norfolk  County  area,  Merrimack 
Valley  area  and  Lynn,  Salem,  Peabody  area.  Central  labor  Bodies  in  the  respec- 
tive areas  will  act  as  hosts,  but  such  an  arrangement  will  afford  the  Officers 
and  Directors  of  the  State  Labor  Council  to  talk  with  over  2,000  Officers  and 
leaders  of  the  labor  movement  in  their  respective  area  and  learn  from  them 
in  a  more  direct  manner  how  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO, 
can  serve  the  local  unions  better. 

Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 

In  1963  your  Director  reported  to  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  a  Labor  Education 
Program  and  in  1964  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  reported  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center  as  a  reality. 
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Lowell  Technological  Institute 

Your  Director  is  currently  expending  every  effort  to  establish  similar  pro- 
grams at  other  state  operated  institutions  within  the  Commonwealth.  Currently 
under  consideration  is  the  establishment  of  such  a  center  at  Lowell  Techno- 
logical Institute  where  President  Martin  Lydon  has  expressed  a  deep  interest 
in  bringing  to  fruition  such  a  program.  The  Merrimack  Valley  has  been  plagued 
for  years  with  a  low  per  capita  family  income.  Within  the  framework  of 
Lowell  Tech  is  the  possibility  to  create  an  educational  facility  that  can  improve 
this  condition.  Lowell  Technological  Institute  is  equipped  and  does  extensive 
studies  for  industry,  second  in  the  state  only  to  M.I.T.  It  has  courses  within  its 
curricula  dealing  with  textiles,  leather,  paper,  electronics,  etc.  and  will  soon 
unveil  on  its  campus  a  reactor  for  nuclear  studies.  Lowell  Technological  In- 
stitute has  added  greatly  to  the  progress  of  industry.  With  the  establishment 
of  an  Industrial  Relations  Center  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  it  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  this  progressive  stride  in  education. 

The  Legislature  currently  has  before  it  a  bill  to  provide  the  funds  for  a 
"pilot  project"  from  which  this  undertaking  can  be  established  and  I  urge  the 
delegates  to  this  Convention  to  support  the  legislation  which  can  bring  into 
reality  this  program. 

Southern  Massachusetts  Technological  Institute 

The  steady  progress  being  made  in  the  physical  goal  of  this  facility  will 
soon  lend  itself  to  the  establishment  of  a  Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 
in  this  area.  In  my  associations  with  President  Driscoll  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  and  I  have  every  assurance  that  he  and  his  Board  of  Trustees  will 
consult  with  us  on  the  establishment  of  such  a  program. 

Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  has  paid  little  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy.  This  institution  em- 
bracing as  it  does  educational  opportunities  for  those  engaged  in  working 
careers  which  follow  the  sea  will  ultimately  become  of  greater  importance  due 
to  the  concern  of  the  Federal  Government  for  exploring  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.  In  confering  with  Dr.  A.  Sanford  Limouze,  President  of  the  Maritime 
Academy,  the  need  for  establishing  first  an  on-shore  education  facility,  is 
most  important  and  should  be  of  concern  to  those  of  us  in  organized  labor 
and  fulfilling  the  report  of  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission  which  gave 
priority  to  this  undertaking. 

I  shall  ask  this  Convention  to  urge  positive  action  by  the  Legislature  in 
making  capital  outlay  funds  available.  The  Marine  Unions  affiliated  with  the 
Council  and  the  Service  Trades  allied  with  the  shipping  industry  stand  to  ben- 
efit greatly  in  raising  the  status  of  the  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy. 

In  this  institution  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  extensive  programs  for 
members  of  labor  organizations  engaged  in  increasing  their  economic  livelihood 
from  the  bountiful  ocean  adjacent  to  our  state. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Urged  on  by  the  Social  Insurance  Division  of  the  AFL-CIO,  to  work  for 
a  state  fund  for  workmen's  compensation,  to  prevent  the  enormous  profits 
which  accrue  from  the  suffering  and  misery  of  injured  workers,  your  Director 
continues  to  report  to  the  Convention  the  most  up  to  date  statistics  on  the  cost 
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of  workmen's  compensation  to  industry  and  business  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

A  little  known  fact  to  Business  Agents  of  local  unions  and  its  representa- 
tives who  sit  at  the  bargaining  table  represents  unknowingly  the  profit  inter- 
ests of  the  insurers  in  the  industrial  accident  field,  for  every  time  that  an  in- 
crease in  wages  is  negotiated,  automatically  the  premium  for  workmen's  com- 
pensation rises.  In  a  10  year  period  the  statistics  indicate  that  these  figures 
have  risen  from  $60,000,000  to  $108,000,000.  Indemnifications  to  injured 
workers  and  hospital  and  medical  costs  have  not  risen  in  the  same  degree 
and  it  is  safe  to  point  out  that  the  insurance  companies  in  the  workmen's 
compensation  field  are  amassing  profits  in  excess  of  $25,000,000  annually. 

I  urge  your  perusal  of  the  accompanying  chart  and  that  in  the  Convention 
we  take  a  determined  stand  to  curtail  this  excessive  profit  and  a  burdensome 
tax  of  Massachusetts  industries,  monies  which  are  lost  to  wage  earners  at  the 
bargaining  table. 
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Taxation 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  having  lost  the  sales  tax  fight  on 
the  referendum  in  1966,  did  not  lose  the  debate  for  every  argument  offered  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  in  opposition  to  the  sales  tax  has  proven 
to  be  the  truth. 

The  sales  tax  did  not  reduce  property  taxes  for  the  working  man. 

The  sales  tax  did  not  reduce  rents. 

The  sales  tax  did  not  prevent  the  state  from  levying  additional  taxes. 

The  sales  tax  did  not  provide  the  educational  facilities  which  its  propo- 
nents  promised. 

The  sales  tax  has  not  produced  the  $150,000,000  in  new  revenue. 

The  collection  of  the  sales  tax  is  rife  with  "fraud.'  ' 

It  has,  however,  placed  a  greater  burden  on  the  wage  earners  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  under  the  new  philosophy  of  taxation  which  has  been  foisted 
upon  the  members  of  the  State  Legislature  by  the  Legislative  agents  who  repre- 
sent the  banks,  insurance  companies,  commerce  and  industry  to  tax  "not  the 
profits  of  industry  and  business,  but  to  tax  the  profits  and  the  services  ren- 
dered." 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the  sharp  increases  in  the  past  decade  in 
tax  revenues  for  the  Commonwealth  which  bear  out  the  proof  of  this  new  tax 
philosophy. 

This  Convention  should  again  reiterate  its  opposition  to  the  sales  tax  and 
notify  the  legislators  responsible  in  turn  that  we  stand  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  further  broadening  of  the  tax  base  by  increased  sales  taxes. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CORPORATIONS  AND  TAXATION 

Bureau  of  Planning  and  Research 

SOURCES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  AND   LOCAL  REVENUES  OF   1967 

AND  PERCENT  EACH  TAX  IS  OF  TOTAL 


Type  of  Tax  Amount 

Taxes  on  Property* 

Real   Estate   $    890,254,032 

Personal    Property    83,678,877 

Motor  Vehicle  Excise  126,330,177 

Totals     $1,100,263,086 

Tax  on   Personal  Income  $    268,051,858 

Taxes  on  Business 

Corporations  Taxes  $    151,159,339 

Insurance  Company  Taxes  28,303,749 

Public    Utilities    9,695,969 

National  Bank  &  Trust  Cos.  Taxes 9,527,950 

Savings    Bank   Taxes    6,916,544 

Cooperative    Bank   &   Savings   &   Loan    Assns.  1,155,051 

Totals    $    206,758,602 


Per  Cent 
of  Total 


44.36 
4.17 
6.29 

54.82 


13.36 


7.53 
1.41 
.48 
.48 
.34 
.06 


10.30 
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Taxes  on  Commodities  Sold 

Motor  Fuels  Tax  $    115,838,848  5.77 

Cigarette    Tax    , 66,583,377  3.32 

Alcoholic   Beverage   Tax   40,915,008  2.04 

Meals  Tax  15,332,989  .77 

Sales   and    Use    128,125,332  6.38 


Totals    $    366,795,554  18.28 

Tax   on  Inheritance  and  Estate   $      38,101,665  1.90 

Tax  on  Horse  and  Dog  Racing  $      18,957,684  .94 

Miscellaneous   Taxes 

Room    Occupancy    Excise    $       4,042,979  .20 

Deeds  Stamp  Excise   1,758,724  .09 

Motor   Vehicle    322,578  .02 

Abandoned    Property    320,439  .02 

Urban    Redevelopment    1,513,379  .07 

Others   119,078  .00 


Totals    $       8,077,177  .40 

Totals— All  Taxes $2,007,005,626  100.00 

*  1966  Calendar  figures — Assessments,  not  collections 

Conclusion 

The  Department  of  Education  and  Research  has  endeavored  to  cooperate 
with  many  organizations  and  hundreds  of  people  both  within  and  without  the 
labor  movement.  It  has  since  its  inception  maintained  favorable  relations  with 
the  universities,  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Education  within  the  Common- 
wealth. We  have  maintained  affiliations  with  every  segment  of  the  community 
which  has  expressed  a  concern  for  improving  the  quality  of  education  available 
to  their  youth.  We  are  called  upon  daily  to  supplement  the  teaching  facilities 
in  all  of  our  school  systems  and  in  augmenting  the  available  text  books  through 
literature,  pamphlets,  audio-visual  materials,  books  and  speakers  to  tell  the 
story  of  "Labor's  Role  in  the  Development  of  the  American  Economy." 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  your  Director  to  keep  the  associations  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  on  the  highest  plane  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  ob- 
jective. 

I  urge  your  continued  support  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Re- 
search and  to  all  of  those  within  the  Council,  the  Executive  Officers  and  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  my  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
your  considerations  in  the  past  year. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  Mrs.  Frances  Balough,  Miss  Carole  Martin, 
Miss  Mary  Curran  and  Miss  Barbara  Carlson  for  the  assistance  rendered  in  the 
performance  of  the  menial  tasks  which  make  the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
Department  possible. 
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COPE  DEPARTMENT  REPORT 

By:  John  A.  Callahan,  Director 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Political  Education  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  has  carried  out  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  it  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  having  at  all  times  the  interest  and  concern 
of  all  members  of  organized  labor. 

Although  we  were  not  successful  in  electing  to  Constitutional  office  those 
candidates  endorsed  at  the  1966  COPE  Convention,  we  did  maintain  a  majority 
of  Labor's  friends  in  the  Great  and  General  Court.  With  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  Legislative  Department  will  be  able 
to  continue  a  successful  program  to  insure  passage  of  liberal  and  progressive 
programs.  We  offer  our  sincere  appreciation  to  the  respective  union  members 
and  CLU  delegates  for  their  assistance  and  cooperation  during  the  campaign. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  and  pamphlets  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Committee  on  Political  Education  in  the  interest  of  Labor's 
friends.  When  called  upon  by  endorsed  candidates  to  assist  in  distribution  of 
material  in  their  behalf,  labor  was  not  found  wanting.  The  lobby  at  11  Bea- 
con Street  at  times  took  on  the  atmosphere  of  a  political  headquarters. 

COPE  Headquarters  was  established  at  the  Democratic  Headquarters  and 
staffed  by  the  Directors  and  clerks  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO.  At  all  times  a  liaison  was  in  effect  between  the  endorsed  candidates 
and  the  COPE  Committee  and  assistance  was  rendered  in  every  possible  way. 
The  results  were  not  what  we  desired,  but  the  mandate  of  the  delegates  to  the 
COPE  Convention  was  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  during  the  year  of  1966  the  Budget  for  the 
Committee  on  Political  Education  amounted  to  $64,983.39 — the  highest  ex- 
penditure since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  Massachusetts. 

In  April,  1967,  I  attended  the  COPE  Leadership  Conference  held  in 
New  York  City  for  the  New  England  states,  as  well  as  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Approximately  300  delegates  were  in  attendance,  and  subjects  discussed 
included  organizing  the  suburbs,  communications  with  younger  members  and 
new  members,  state  and  central  body  political  financing  and  organization, 
as  well  as  Data  Processing. 

The  Kraft  Poll,  which  by  now  has  been  read  by  many  union  members,  was 
most  revealing  and  confronts  labor  with  the  realization  that  a  new  approach 
is  necessary  to  the  avenue  of  progress  in  the  Labor  Movement.  It  is  apparent 
to  me  that  answers  must  be  found  if  our  political  efforts  in  1968  and  in  future 
years  are  to  be  successful — and  success  will  rely  on  our  ability  to  listen  as  well 
as  speak  effectively  to  our  younger  members  so  that  our  candidates  are  truly 
their  candidates,  and  our  concerns  are  their  concerns,  and  our  trade  union 
welfare  is  their  welfare. 

Seminars  and  Regional  Conferences  were  held  during  the  campaign  and 
are  on  a  continuing  basis  throughout  the  year.  We  find  this  to  be  an  im- 
portant phase  of  continued  contact  with  members  of  the  respective  locals  so 
that  they  may  be  informed  at  all  times  relative  to  issues  and  candidates  being 
supported  by  Labor. 

The  Gompers-Murray  Dinner  will  be  held  on  May  25,  1968  at  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel,  Boston.    The  year   1968  is  a  most  important  election  year,  and 
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the  proceeds  of  the  Dinner  will  be  used  to  elect  our  friends  and  defeat  the 
enemies  of  Labor. 

As  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation,  I  attended  many  conferences  with  the  President  of  the  Founda- 
tion to  formulate  programs  relating  to  the  political  atmosphere  in  which  Labor 
can  participate.  Subject  matter  currently  under  discussion  is  registration — 
open  registration.  It  is  my  opinion  that  eligible  citizens,  regardless  of  place 
of  residence,  should  be  permitted  to  register  in  any  voting  district.  I  am  also 
of  the  opinion  that  a  reduction  of  requirements  for  voting  registration  to  six 
months  in  the  state  and  sixty  days  in  election  districts  for  any  election  should 
suffice. 

As  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Development,  I  have  attended  as  many  meetings  as  possible  and 
served  on  the  subcommittee  concerned  with  the  problems  confronting  the 
Springfield  Armory,  and  also  on  the  Committee  studying  the  feasibility  of 
industrial  financing  by  the  respective  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Time  permitting,  I  have  assisted  the  Legislative  and  Education  Directors 
and  in  a  reciprocal  manner  they  have  cooperated  with  the  COPE  Department. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  many  courtesies  extended  by  the  Executive 
Officers  and  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  willingness  and  assistance  of  the  office  staff  in  their  cooperation 
with  this  Department. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

By  Gerard  Kable,  Director 

Since  the  merger  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL  and  CIO  in  1958,  I  have  in 
these  Convention  reports  stressed  the  need  for  expansion  of  the  labor  press  at 
the  local  level.  Even  where  there  isn't  much  money  in  the  treasury,  as  I  first 
pointed  out  in  1963,  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  local  members  informed 
through  the  medium  of  a  small  mimeographed  sheet  should  be  explored.  I  am 
sure  that  the  talent  to  carry  out  any  local  publication  project  can  be  found 
among  the  members  of  any  local  union. 

The,  importance  of  the  labor  press  was  recognized  at  the  highest  level  this 
year  when,  on  April  27,,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  President  of  the 
United  States  held  a  press  conference  exclusively  for  editors  of  trade  union 
publications. 

President  Johnson  opened  his  remarks  to  nearly  two  hundred  labor  editors 
with  these  words:  "All  of  you  here  are,  in  your  own  right,  the  voice  of  millions 
of  workers,  men  and  women  whose  welfare  is  your  principal  concern."  He 
then  went  on  to  say  that  because  we  have  reached  the  highest  employment 
in  our  history  and  because  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  doing  very  well, 
"it  is  too  easy  for  people  to  lose  sight  of  the  problems  which  have  not  been 
solved,  the  difficulties  which  have  not  been  mastered."  He  listed  as  existing 
problems  continued  unemployment,  discrimination  against  minorities,  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  assistance  given  to  the  aged  and  the  handicapped,  needed 
improvement  of  our  medical  care  system,  and  the  low  level  of  our  higher  educa- 
tion facilities. 

"These  are  problems,"  he  said,  "which  can  only  be  solved  by  an  informed 
citizenship.    This  requirement  calls   all  of  us   to   give   them   attention.    This 
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recurrent  sounding  of  the  call  to  battle  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions that  can  be  made  by  the  labor  press  in  the  United  States." 

He  called  the  labor  editors  a  part  of  the  conscience  of  our  society  because 
they  "are  always  goading  ...  are  never  satisfied  with  the  job  that  is  partially 
done  .  .  .  are  always  working  and  calling  for  the  further  advancement  of 
working  people  .  .  ." 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  you  generally  speak  out  of  a  deep  commitment  to 
justice  at  the  working  place,  to  self-government  in  economic  life,  to  an  im- 
provement in  our  society  through  a  continuing  improvement  in  the  lot  and 
opportunity  of  individual  working  persons  and  their  families. 

"So  your  strength  and  your  great  influence  flows  from  the  belief  of 
American  labor  that  a  just  society  can  best  be  built  within  the  framework  of 
democratic  institutions  and  through  the  free  processes  of  a  free  country.  From 
this  long  tradition  has  grown  the  modern  labor  movement  and  its  voice — your 
voice,  the  Labor  Press. 

"I  think  all  Americans  are  grateful  for  that  voice.  It  has  spoken  so  often 
and  so  eloquently  on  behalf  of  programs  to  make  a  greater  and  a  better  so- 
ciety, to  improve  the  welfare  of  all  Americans.  It  has  spoken  for  free  labor, 
free  from  the  influence  of  those  who  would  corrupt  this  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life,  free  from  those  who  would  turn  the  hopes  of  working  men  into  an 
instrument  of  attack." 

The  importance  of  the  labor  press  had  also  been  emphasized  earlier  in 
the  day  by  two  of  the  top  Cabinet  officers  who  spoke  at  the  all-day  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  Internation  Labor  Press  Associa- 
tion. Press  Secretary  George  Reedy  had  said  that  "without  the  labor  press  many 
of  the  problems  we  face  would  have  been  ignored  or,  certainly,  would  not 
have  gotten  into  the  regular  press."  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  conference  recalled  that  "John  F.  Kennedy  felt  that  the  labor  press  was 
one  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  communication." 

So  once  again  let  me  say  that  local  unions  should  look  into  the  feasibility 
of  publishing  a  paper  of  their  own  for  their  own  membership.  We  have  a  few 
outstanding  local  publications  here  in  Massachusetts — such  as  201  Electrical 
News,  published  by  IUE  Local  201  in  Lynn;  the  277  Reporter,  published  by 
Local  277  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bartenders  International 
Union  in  Boston;  the  Spotlight,  published  by  Local  780  of  the  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees  (Mass.  Department  of  Public  Works  Engineers)  in 
Boston;  the  Reporter,  published  by  Local  21  of  the  International  Leather 
Workers  Union  in  Peabody;  and  the  Chronicle,  published  by  the  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  in  Fall  River. 

One  more  word  should  be  added  about  the  labor  press  in  Massachusetts. 
Phony  labor  papers  and  those  who  promote  them  have  been  a  continuing  prob- 
lem for  the  genuine  labor  press  and  for  the  labor  movement.  The  international 
Labor  Press  Association  since  its  inception  has  waged  a  relentless  battle  against 
them.  In  August,  the  ILPA  sent  to  all  its  members  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Birds 
of  Prey"  which  lists  the  names  of  nearly  70  phony  publications  which  falsely 
claim  connection  with  or  sponsorship  by  some  labor  organization,  and  the 
names  of  persons  who  promote  them  or  work  for  them.  None  of  them  were 
listed  as  operating  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  true  that  attempts  have  been  made 
by  some  to  get  a  foothold  here  but  all  such  attempts  were  short-lived  because  of 
the  vigilance  of  the  State  Labor  Council. 
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LABOR  LAW  DEVELOPMENTS  DURING  PAST  YEAR 

By:  Robert  M.  Segal 

A.  Introduction 

Court  decisions  again  dominated  the  field  of  labor  law;  for  labor  legisla- 
tion, especially  on  the  state  level,  was  again  insignificant.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  seven  important  decisions  in  the  labor  law  area  while 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  rendered  three  decisions  in  this 
field.  The  federal  minimum  wage  law  was  amended  in  several  important  areas 
while  state  unemployment  and  workmen's  compensation  benefits  were  each 
increased  by  seven  dollars  in  two  steps  over  two  years,  but  the  base  earnings 
for  unemployment  eligibility  were  also  increased. 

B.  Mass.  Legislation 

Only  a  few  labor  measures  were  again  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  In  the 
field  of  unemployment  compensation,  unlike  the  new  variable  maximum  law 
of  Connecitcut,  weekly  maximum  benefits  were  increased  by  $7.00,  or  14%,  in 
two  steps,  from  $50  to  $54  effective  November  12,  1967  and  another  $3.00  in- 
crease to  $57  for  claims  filed  on  or  after  October  13,  1968;  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  base  earnings  required  for  eligibility  for  benefits  were  also  increased 
by  28%  from  $700  to  $800  and  $900  on  November  12,  1967  and  February  11, 
1968,  respectively;  and  the  amount  earned  in  new  employment  subsequent  to 
unemployment  due  to  a  labor  dispute  was  increased  to  $800.  In  workmen's 
compensation,  the  weekly  benefits  were  also  increased  $4.00  per  week,  from  the 
present  $58  to  $62  on  November  12,  1967,  and  another  $3.00  to  $65.00  on 
October  13,  1968.  In  public  construction,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industries  shall  set  the  predetermined  wage 
rates  for  apprentices  on  public  construction,  and  the  money  fines  for  permitting 
or  requiring  the  use  of  stilts  on  construction  jobs  were  increased. 

Three  important  labor  measures  are  still  pending:  (1)  The  bill  to  give 
non-profit  and  hospital  employees  coverage  under  the  Massachusetts  Labor 
Relations  Act;  (2)  the  proposal  to  provide  safety  and  sanitary  conditions  as 
well  as  minimum  wage  coverage  for  migrant  farm  workers;  and  (3)  regula- 
tion of  the  fees  and  conditions  of  the  private  employment  agencies  which  have 
been  charging  excessive  fees  and  taking  advantage  of  the  unemployed,  the 
low  paid  and  other  employees. 

Other  major  labor  bills  were  again  defeated.  These  include:  (1)  com- 
petitive fund  for  sickness  disability;  (2)  strengthening  the  H  &  W  law;  (3) 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  for  persons  out  of  work  because  of  a 
labor  dispute  (4)  further  limitation  of  industrial  homework;  (5)  amending 
the  state  bankruptcy  law  to  protect  wage  earners;  (6)  extension  of  coverage  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  law;  (7)  eliminating  many  of  the  exemptions 
for  overtime  under  the  State  minimum  wage  law;  (8)  penalty  provisions  for 
late  payments  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law;  (9)  extension  of  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  to  employees  who  become  sick;  and  (10) 
clarification  of  the  minimum  wage  law. 

At  the  same  time,  several  recess  commissions  were  created  to  study  some  of 
labor's  proposals.  A  special  commission  was  created  by  Chapter  109  of  the 
Resolves  of  1967  to  study  29  workmen's  compensation  bills  referred  to  it.    Under 
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Chapter  69  of  the  Resolves,  a  special  commission  was  created  to  study  the 
question  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits  for  persons  out  of  work  as 
a  result  of  a  labor  dispute.  Another  special  commission  was  created  for  an  over- 
all study  of  the  employment  security  system. 

Anti-labor  bills  defeated  include  measures  to  weaken  the  anti-injunction 
law,  to  tighten  the  eligibility  for  unemployment  compensation  benefits,  to 
place  a  statute  of  limitations  on  workmen's  compensation  claims,  and  to  weaken 
Chapter  149  of  the  General  Laws. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  again  given  the  power  to  suspend  the 
labor  laws  for  women  and  minors  for  two  years,  and  the  general  labor  laws 
(C.  149)  were  amended  to  permit  employment  of  females  over  18  years  of  age 
in  hospitals. 

C.  Federal  Legislation 

On  February  1,  1967,  the  amended  federal  wage  and  hour  law  became 
effective,  setting  the  new  federal  minimum  wage  at  $1.40  per  hour  (on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1968,  it  becomes  $1.60)  and  covering  more  than  8  million  new  workers. 
For  newly  covered  employees,  the  minimum  wage  on  February  1,  1967  became 
$1.00  per  hour  with  15<S  hourly-rate  increeases  anually  to  $1.60  in  1971.  Under 
the  new  coverage,  all  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  establishments,  all  public  transit 
(profit  and  non-profit),  all  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  and  related  institu- 
tions, bowling  alleys  and  educational  institutions,  local  construction,  and  retail 
or  service  establishments  with  a  $500,000  annual  volume  are  covered.  A  de- 
tailed printed  analysis  of  the  new  law  was  prepared  by  your  counsel  and  cir- 
culated by  the  Mass.  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

D.  Decisions  by  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mass. 

Three  important  labor  decisions  were  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  during  the  past  year.  The  Court  twice  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  effect  of  its  Saint  Luke's  decision  upon  the  state 
labor  relations  law.  In  Memorial  Hospital  v.  Mass.  Labor  Relations  Commis- 
sion, 1967  Mass.  Ad.  Sh.  165,  the  court  rejected  the  contention  that  the  recent 
statutory  extension  of  collective  bargaining  rights  to  nursing  employees  of 
health  care  facilities  does  by  implication  grant  such  rights  to  other  hospital 
employees.  In  Wheaton  College  v.  Mass.  Labor  Relations  Commission,  65 
LRRM  2953  (1967) ,  the  Saint  Luke's  doctrine  was  extended  to  a  situation  where 
only  one  of  two  joint  employers  was  within  the  judicially-created  exemption 
for  non-profit  educational  institutions.  The  employees  of  a  cafeteria  opera- 
tion located  on  the  campus  of,  and  serving  only  students  of,  a  non-profit  col- 
lege are  thus  deprived  of  all  protection  under  the  state  labor  statute.  The 
Court's  reliance  on  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  change  the  Saint  Luke's  doc- 
trine as  indicative  of  the  legislature's  acceptance  of  that  doctrine,  emphasizes 
the  continuing  need  for  further  attempts  by  the  Mass.  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO,  to  establish  by  statute  bargaining  rights  in  this  area.  In  Strong  v. 
Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination,  1967  Mass.  Ad.  Sh.  65,  an 
employee  had  presented  no  substantial  basis  for  his  claim  of  racial  dicrimina- 
tion  in  either  the  grievance  machinery  under  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  in  his  hearing  before  the  Commission.  As  the  employee  has  the  burden 
of  proof  in  such  complaints  to  the  Commission,  the  complaint  was  properly 
dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
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E.      Decisions  by  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

In  the  labor  law  field,  during  the  past  year,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided seven  important  questions  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  The  measure 
of  the  duty  of  fair  representation  to  a  member  by  a  union,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  NLRB  over  contractual  questions,  the  validity  of  work  preservation  clauses, 
the  power  of  a  union  to  prescribe  rules  about  picket  lines,  and  anti-union  dis- 
crimination were  among  the  major  areas  covered. 

In  Vaca  v.  Sipes,  64  LRRM  2369  (1967) ,  the  Court  held  that  a  state  court 
has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  NLRB  in  cases  involving  a  suit  by  a  mem- 
ber against  his  union  alleging  a  breach  of  the  union's  statutory  duty  of  fair 
representation  when  it  failed  to  take  his  grievance  to  arbitration.  The  Court 
outlined  the  federal  standards  of  fair  representation  of  a  member:  (1)  a  union 
may  not  arbitrarily  refuse  to  process  a  grievance;  (2)  a  breach  of  the  duty 
occurs  when  the  union's  conduct  is  arbitrary,  discriminatory  or  in  bad  faith; 
(3)  the  individual  has  no  absolute  right  to  have  his  grievance  taken  to  arbitra- 
tion; and  (4)  the  arbitration  process  assumes  that  each  party  will  endeavor  in 
good  faith  to  settle  a  grievance  short  of  arbitration.  The  Court,  however,  held 
that  the  damages  do  not  include  those  which  are  attributable  solely  to  the 
employer's  breach  of  contract,  and  punitive  damages  are  also  excluded. 

In  NLRB  v.  C  &  C  Plywood,  64  LRRM  2065  (1967),  the  Court  held 
that  the  NLRB  has  jurisdiction  to  construe  a  contract  where  necessary  to 
decide  an  unfair  labor  practice  where  the  employer,  claiming  a  contractual 
right,  had  instituted  a  premium  pay  plan  during  the  term  of  the  collective 
bargaining  contract  without  prior  consultation  with  the  union.  In  NLRB  v. 
Acme  Industrial  Co.,  64  LRRM  2069  (1967),  the  Court  held  that  the  Com- 
pany violated  S.  8  (a)  (5)  of  the  NLRA  by  refusing  to  give  the  union  requested 
information  about  the  removal  of  specific  equipment,  which  the  Company 
claimed  it  had  a  right  to  remove  by  the  contract:  the  Court  held  that  the 
information  was  probably  relevant  to  the  union's  evaluation  of  the  alleged 
grievance  and  that  this  information  would  "be  of  use  to  the  union  in  carrying 
out  its  statutory  duties  and  responsibilities." 

In  National  Woodwork  Mfgrs.  Association  v.  NLRB,  64  LRRM  2801 
(1967)  and  Houston  Insulation  Contractors  Association  v.  NLRB,  64  LRRM 
2821  (1967),  the  Court  approved  contract  provisions  which  prohibited  the 
use  of  prefabricated  materials  and  of  subcontracting  on  construction.  In  the 
first  case,  the  Court  upheld  Rule  17  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
between  the  Carpenters  Union  and  the  Association  of  Construction  Contractors 
in  the  Philadelphia  area,  which  provided  that  no  member  of  the  union  would 
handle  prefabricated  doors,  for  the  work  of  cutting  and  fitting  of  doors  had 
traditionally  been  performed  on  the  job  site  by  the  carpenters  involved;  at 
the  same  time,  the  NLRB  holds  that  a  union  cannot  strike  to  enforce  this 
rule  against  contractors  who  are  required  by  their  contracts  with  the  owners 
of  the  construction  projects  to  install  precut  doors.  In  the  second  case,  the 
Court  upheld  a  no-subcontract  clause  where  it  was  enforced  both  by  the  local 
entitled  to  the  construction  work  on  the  job  site  and  by  members  of  a  sister 
local  employed  by  the  same  manufacturer. 

The  Court  in  NLRB  v.  Allis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  65  LRRM  2449  (1967) 
upheld  the  right  of  a  union  to  impose  reasonable  fines  against  its  members 
after  a  fair  trial  for  violating  its  constitution  by  crossing  its  picket  lines  during 
a  lawful,  authorized  strike,  and  the  Court  upheld  the  union's  right  to  enforce 
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these  fines  against  the  members  in  the  State  Court.  At  the  same  time,  the 
union,  because  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  made  no  attempt  to  affect  the  employ- 
ment status  of  these  members. 

In  Great  Dane  Trailers,  Inc.  v.  NLRB,  65  LRRM  2765  (1967) ,  the  Court 
held  that  the  employer  committed  an  unfair  labor  practice  when  he  refused 
to  pay  vacation  benefits  to  strikers  while  stating  that  he  would  pay  them  to 
non-strikers  and  presented  no  evidence  of  a  proper  motivation. 

In  Denver  and  R.G.W.  RR  v.  RR  Trainmen,  65  LRRM  2385  (1967), 
the  Court  held  that  venue  for  a  federal  court  suit  would  lie  in  the  district 
court  of  the  place  where  an  unincorporated  union  was  doing  business  even 
though  its  principal  office  was  located  elsewhere.  The  Court  also  decided  two 
cases  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  disposed  of  three  cases  by  per  curian 
decisions  involving  Landrum-Griffin,  the  ICC  and  the  Norris  La  Guardia  Acts. 

F.     Conclusion 

The  recent  legal  developments  in  the  field  of  labor  law  are  of  increasing 
importance  to  labor  unions,  their  officers  and  members.  The  work  of  your 
counsel  has  involved  analysis  of  these  laws  and  decisions  for  the  Council, 
drafting  of  legislation  and  memoranda  on  special  legislative  and  legal  matters, 
testifying  in  opposition  to  the  crippling  amendments  to  the  anti-injunction 
bills  and  related  matters,  a  printed  detailed  analysis  of  the  new  federal  wage 
and  hour  law  for  distribution,  and  participation  in  various  group  meetings, 
labor  institutes  and  conferences. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  RESEARCH 

Members:  Milton  Kaplan,  Chairman;  Margaret  Callahan,  Rose  Claf- 
fey,  Paul  Doyle,  John  W.  Griffin,  James  Lavin,  Sidney  LeBow,  James  Riley, 
Harold  Southerland,  Grace  Stanwood,  Joseph  Sweeney,  Daniel  Wambolt, 
Ralph  Valentino. 

Although  this  Committee  did  not  actually  meet  as  a  body  during  the  year, 
all  members  were  contacted  and  consulted  on  new  developments  and  kept  in- 
formed on  all  programs  relating  to  the  education  and  research  phase  of  the 
State  Labor  Council's  activities.  This  keeping  in  touch  was  of  course  simplified 
by  the  fact  that  four  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  are  Vice  Presidents  on 
the  Council  and  are  privileged  to  hear  every  month  the  timely  reports  of  our 
able  Department  of  Education  and  Research  Director,  Francis  E.  Lavigne. 

There  is  not  much  we  can  add  in  this  space  to  the  comprehensive  details 
of  the  Council's  activities  in  the  area  of  education  that  you  will  find,  elsewhere 
in  this  Book,  in  the  Report  of  our  Director  of  Education  and  Research. 

However,  we  would  like  to  stress  one  point  made  in  that  Report  and  call 
on  the  delegates  to  this  Convention  to  give  serious  thought  to  this  matter. 

We  all  know  that  organized  labor  in  the  past  has  suffered  greatly  and 
unjustifiably  from  a  deliberate  lack  of  recognition  of  its  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  this  country  in  the  history  text- 
books used  in  our  school  systems.  We  all  know  also  that  our  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, which  has  attracted  participation  by  more  and  more  students  at  the 
High  School  level  every  year,  has  been  a  chief  factor  in  stimulating  an  ever- 
expanding  awareness  of  organized  labor's  colorful  history  among  our  school 
population. 

Today,  with  more  and  more  teachers  joining  the  ranks  of  organized  labor 
and  displaying  the  same  fighting  spirit  that  craftsmen  and  industrial  workers 
of  the  first  half  of  the  century  had  to  keep  alive  in  order  to  achieve  the  gains 
they  have  made  over  the  years,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  reappraise  our  attitudes 
toward  our  Annual  Scholarship  Program — and  to  realize  the  need  not  only  for 
keeping  it  going  but  for  expanding  it  until  it  becomes  a  haven  for  more  and 
more  deserving  youngsters  and  an  inspiration  to  other  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions. 

So  we  urge  all  delegates,  if  their  locals  are  not  already  donors  of  scholar- 
ships, to  talk  at  future  meetings  of  the  possibility  of  creating  a  scholarship 
from  their  local  if  at  all  feasible — and  to  support  the  resolution  to  be  con- 
sidered by  this  Convention,  calling  for  a  1^  per  member  contribution  to  assure 
the  permanency  of  our  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Scholarship  of  $1,000,  which 
was  established  by  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  this  Council  in  1964 

Education,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  momentum  of  all  progress,  the  warp 
and  woof  of  all  cultural  development,  and  the  only  foundation  on  which  civil- 
ization can  endure. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Edward  McMahon,  Chairman;  Julius  Bernstein,  Secretary;  Eldridge 
Buffum,  Herman  Carter,  John  Cotter,  Herman  Greenberg,  Leo  Karesky, 
Belle  Linsky,,  Warren  Olson,  Edward  Wall,  Sam  Wasserman. 

During  the  past  year,  the  number  one  domestic  issue  in  America  continued 
to  be  civil  rights — the  struggle  to  achieve  equality  by  America's  underprivileged 
groups.  Where  the  past  emphasis  had  been  primarily  on  legislation  designed 
to  guarantee  Constitutional  rights  of  non-discrimination,  the  civil  rights  struggle 
this  year  turned  more  and  more  in  a  direction  of  economic  advancement.  With 
some  43%  of  America's  Negroes  living  under  the  poverty  level,  it  is  easily 
understandable  why  the  civil  rights  organizations  began  to  push  more  actively 
on  economic  and  social  welfare  issues  which  have  long  been  the  area  of  con- 
cern of  the  organized  labor  movement. 

Our  Committee  was  involved  in  a  number  of  programs  and  in  a  number  of 
issues.  Thanks  to  the  availability  of  our  Committee's  Secretary  on  a  full-time 
basis,  we  were  able  to  deal  with  many  matters  during  the  year  that  we  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  able  to  give  much  attention  to.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  were  enabled  to  aid  other  AFL-CIO  state  organizations  in  New  England 
where  no  full-time  labor  civil  rights  resource  person  is  available.  Specifically, 
at  the  conventions  of  the  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  AFL- 
CIO  Councils  our  Secretary  prepared  resolutions  and  addressed  the  delegates 
in  re  up-to-the-minute  civil  rights  developments.  In  addition,  in  Vermont,  we 
were  able — on  the  basis  of  our  own  experience  here  in  Massachusetts — to  aid 
the  labor  movement  in  playing  a  key  role  in  winning  passage  of  a  fair  housing 
practices  bill.  Likewise,  in  Laconia,  where  the  Steelworkers  play  a  key  role 
in  the  local  Human  Rights  Council,  our  Committee  was  invited  to  impart 
some  of  our  special  expertise  on  labor  and  civil  rights  to  a  Conference  of 
Human  Relations  Councils  from  all  over  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

Although  economic  issues  were  a  key  concern  during  the  past  year,  our 
Committee  also  played  a  vital  role  in  the  area  of  legislation.  We  recognize, 
of  course,  that  our  Committee's  role  was  supplementary  to  that  of  other 
standing  committees  of  the  State  Labor  Council  because  of  joint  interests.  For 
example,  because  of  the  implication  to  minority  groups,  we  were  very  deeply 
involved  in  the  campaign  to  win  passage  of  the  bill  to  reorganize  public  welfare 
in  this  state  and  bring  a  greater  degree  of  state  supervision  and  control.  In 
this  connection,  we  were  able  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Community  Ser- 
vices Committee  by  concentrating  our  activity  and  attention  with  the  civil 
rights  and  religious  groups  that  had  to  be  involved  in  making  the  effort  success- 
ful. 

Likewise,  when  the  Massachusetts  "right-to-work"  bill  was  heard,  we  con- 
tacted a  variety  of  groups  outside  the  labor  movement  and  sought  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  In  addition,  our  Committee  was  very  successful  in  involving 
civil  rights  and  religious  groups  in  a  campaign  to  support  the  labor-sponsored 
bill  to  cover  migrant  farm  workers  in  this  state  by  our  minimum  wage  law, 
and  to  improve  the  housing  conditions  under  which  the  migrants  live. 

On  the  national  level,  our  Committee  also  was  active  in  contacting  our 
Congressmen  and  in  seeking  support  from  affiliated  locals  on  a  variety  of  is- 
sues. Among  them  were:  the  effort  to  change  Rule  22  governing  the  filibuster; 
opposition  to  the  Dirksen  Amendment  for  reapportionment  which  would 
negate  the  Supreme  Court's  historic  "one  man,  one  vote"  decision;  the  1967 
Civil  Rights  Bill;  the  bill  to  help  improve  the  housing  of  low  income  families 
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by  making  available  a  more  meaningful  federal  program  for  rent  supplements 
and  model  cities;  and  the  bills  to  make  the  anti-poverty  program  more  effec- 
tive. One  other  bill  that  continues  to  be  of  great  concern  to  our  Committee 
is  the  so-called  "anti-riot"  bill,  which  is  still  pending  in  the  Senate.  This  bill, 
although  supposedly  aimed  at  provocators  of  riots,  is  so  loosely  drawn  that 
it  can  easily  be  used  by  anti-labor  elements  to  cripple  trade  union  organization. 
In  connection  with  all  these  bills,  our  Committee  is  grateful  to  affiliates  to  the 
State  Council  which  quickly  responded  to  our  calls  and  sent  communications 
as  requested. 

On  the  state  level,  our  Committee  continued  to  play  a  key  role  in  connec- 
tion with  low  income  housing  legislation  and  bills  to  make  the  Mass.  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination  more  effective.  Our  deep  involvement  here 
largely  stems  from  the  fact  that  our  Committee  Secretary,  in  recognition  of 
labor's  interest  and  concern,  was  this  year  reelected  as  Chairman  of  the  Mass. 
Committee  on  Discrimination  in  Housing. 

Also  in  the  field  of  housing,  our  Committee  was  involved  in  problems  of 
treatment  of  minority  groups  in  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  jurisdiction. 
We  also  were  invited  to  consult  with  the  Douglas  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems when  it  visited  Boston,  and  we  were  represented  at  the  many  conferences 
held  to  assure  community  control  and  participation  in  the  proposed  Boston 
Model  Cities  Program. 

In  the  area  of  rallying  support  for  greater  and  better  job  opportunities 
for  minority  groups,  our  Committee  moved  in  several  directions.  Locally,  we 
assumed  a  key  role  in  promoting  the  Freedom  Budget  for  All  Americans.  Our 
Secretary  called  a  Boston  conference  of  many  groups  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  the  Freedom  Budget  and  to  begin  a  program  of  winning  public  support. 
We  did  special  mailings  to  a  number  of  Mass.  community  leaders  of  a  summary 
of  the  Freedom  Budget,  as  well  as  of  special  AFL-CIO  publications  which  de- 
veloped the  content  and  importance  of  this  vital  program  that  has  been  en- 
dorsed and  sponsored  by  a  number  of  top  labor  leaders. 

In  the  job  area  we  also  were  represented  at  the  recent  conference  in  Wash- 
ington of  labor,  industry,  religious  and  local  government  leaders.  This  con- 
ference, called  to  develop  an  "Urban  Coalition"  of  concerned  groups,  is  pushing 
for  an  extensive  program.  Its  first  point,  however,  is  the  immediate  creation 
of  1,000,000  new  jobs.  Our  Committee  is  represented  among  the  people  who 
are  currently  working  on  developing  a  state  level  "Urban  Coalition"  to  further 
the  national  program  designed  to  deal  with  the  crisis  that  faces  the  urban  areas 
of  our  country  at  this  time 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  our  Committee  reached  out  to  work  on  civil 
rights  matters  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  cooperated,  for  example,  with  the 
State  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  We  were 
able  to  work  with  and  help  the  Urban  League;  the  Exodus  program  to  bus 
Negro  children  out  of  the  overcrowded  schools  of  Roxbury  into  other  sections 
of  Boston  where  they  could  get  a  better  quality  education;  and  the  Apprentice- 
ship Information  Center  in  Boston  which  is  trying  to  open  up  apprenticeship 
opportunities  for  minority  group  youth.  In  addition,  we  aided  the  New  Bed- 
ford local  of  the  ILGWU  in  assembling  a  civil  rights  library  for  their  local 
NAACP  chapter,  and  we  were  able  to  help  out  when  the  Boston  Teachers 
Union  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  reacting  to  attacks  upon  teachers  in 
some  of  the  ghetto  schools.  In  this  latter  instance,  our  contacts  and  work  with 
the  Negro  community  was  of  particular  value. 

In  regard  to  the  issue  of  relations  with  the  Negro  community,  our  Committee 
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this  year  deliberately  worked  on  an  effort  to  increase  contacts  and  understand- 
ing between  the  labor  movement  and  the  civil  rights  organizations.  A  NAACP- 
labor  dialogue  was  inaugurated.  It  was  climaxed  by  a  day-long  conference  of 
representatives  from  labor  and  the  Boston  Negro  community.  Subsequently, 
the  State  Labor  Council  hosted  the  leaders  of  all  the  Mass.  NAACP  Branches 
at  a  luncheon  during  the  NAACP  National  Convention  in  Boston.  In  addition, 
arrangements  were  made  for  various  AFL-CIO  civil  rights  people,  such  as 
Norman  Hill  of  the  IUD  and  Robert  McClothen  of  the  Civil  Rights  Depart- 
ment, to  meet  with  Negro  leaders  on  various  matters  of  interest  to  both  labor 
and  the  minority  community.  At  the  present  time  our  Committee  is  working  on 
a  special  tour  and  orientation  for  trade  union  people  through  the  Negro 
ghetto  of  Boston.  It  is  our  Committee's  sincere  hope  that  through  these  efforts 
our  members  will  develop  a  deeper  sense  of  understanding  for  the  problems 
of  the  Negro  and  a  greater  willingness  to  help  correct  the  existing  injustices. 
At  the  same  time,  we  look  upon  these  efforts  as  a  means  of  correcting  the  many 
mis-impressions  about  the  labor  movement  that  exist  because  of  various  gen- 
eralized and  unfair  accusations  and  criticisms. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  brief  report  we  cannot  take  time  to  deal  with  the 
many  civil  rights  programs  that  we  were  able  to  present  for  the  internal  edu- 
cation of  the  labor  movement.  Without  listing  the  variety  of  locals  with  whom 
we  were  in  contact,  we  would  make  note  of  special  programs  we  presented  at 
two  Steelworkers  summer  schools,  a  United  Rubber  Workers  summer  school, 
and  an  ILGWU  school.  It  should  be  added  that  we  look  forward  to  a  greater 
degree  of  trade  union  participation  on  this  issue  through  such  bodies  with 
whidh  we  were  in  contact  during  the  year  as  the  UAW  FEP  Council  and  the 
IUE  District  2  Civil  Rights  Committee. 

Before  bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  we  must  at  least  briefly  refer  to  our 
Committee's  continuing  interest  and  concern  with  the  activities  of  the  extreme 
right  in  our  state.  Although  the  Birch  Society  headquarters  is  still  centered 
here,  and  a  degree  of  rightist  activity  continues  on  our  scene,  we  are  fortunately 
not  subjected  to  such  intensive  rightist  activity  as  are  other  parts  of  the  country. 
However,  when  the  Birchers  held  their  four-day  "God,  Family  and  Country 
Rally"  in  Boston  over  the  July  4  weekend,  we  policed  the  proceedings  care- 
fully and  prepared  a  special  report  on  the  extent  of  anti-labor  and  anti-civil 
rights  material  distributed  and  sentiments  voiced.  We  note  too  that  during  the 
year  the  suit  by  a  Birch  Society  leader  against  our  Secretary  for  $100,000  for 
slander,  was  finally  thrown  out  of  court,  and  thus  was  vindicated  our  belief 
that  we  must  take  a  strong  position  against  these  anti-democratic  elements. 

In  closing,  the  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  wishes  to  extend  thanks  for 
their  aid  and  cooperation  to  the  Officers,  Departments  and  Staff  of  the  State 
Labor  Council,  as  well  as  to  the  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. Thanks  are  also  due  the  many  locals  and  members  who  cooperated 
with  us  during  the  year  and  responded  to  our  requests  to  send  letters,  attend 
meetings,  and  aid  the  cause  in  other  ways.  We  wish  also  to  express  special 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  our  trade  union  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Jewish 
Labor  Committee  for  the  generosity  of  their  National  Trade  Union  Council 
for  Human  Rights  in  making  available  to  our  Committee,  on  a  full-time 
basis,  a  trade  union  civil  rights  specialist  to  work  on  labor  civil  rights  program 
and  to  carry  our  message  to  the  general  community  and  the  civil  rights  com- 
munity. This  has  enabled  us  to  maintain  lines  of  communication  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  forces  supporting  the  civil  rights  movement  and  in  turn  to  call 
on  those  forces  for  support  on  issues  of  special  concern  to  organized  labor. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ORGANIZATION 
AND  AFFILIATION 

Members:  James  P.  Loughlin,  Chairman;  Ralph  Arrivella,  Raymond 
Bolduc,  John  Cunningham,  Vincent  DiNunno,  Joseph  Duggan,  Jasper  Grassa, 
Bradford  Hamilton,  Albert  Litano,  David  P.  McSweeney,  Franklin  Murphy, 
Frederick  J.  Rochford,  Andrew  Shusta,  Lawrence  Sullivan,  John  Troy. 

Although  the  labor  movement  in  America  remains  the  most  vital  force  for 
progress  in  all  aspects  of  our  social  and  economic  life,  the  ratio  of  growth  in 
membership  to  that  of  growth  in  the  labor  force  is  still  on  the  decline — but 
the  rate  of  decline  has  slowed  down  perceptibly  in  the  past  three  years.  This 
applies  only  to  employees  in  non-agricultural  establishments,  where  the  per- 
centage of  union  members  in  the  total  number  of  employees  dropped  from 
28.4  in  1965  to  28.0  in  1966.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  union  mem- 
bers in  the  total  labor  force  rose  from  22.4  in  1965  to  22.7  in  1966,  an  indica- 
tion that  farm  workers  have  made  some  progress  in  their  organizing  efforts  dur- 
ing 1966. 

The  total  dues  paying  membership  in  national  and  international  unions  in 
1966  reached  an  all-time  high  of  19.1  million.  The  previous  peak  was  in  1956 
when  the  total  was  18.5  million — after  which  there  was  a  steady  decline  to 
16.3  million  in  1961  when  the  trend  was  reversed.  These  figures,  of  course, 
include  all  organized  workers,  whether  AFL-CIO  members  or  not.  The  AFL- 
CIO  itself  reached  a  membership  total  of  16,150,000  in  1966,  an  increase  of 
more  than  one  million  members  in  a  two-year  period. 

The  big  gains  in  that  two-year  period  were  made  by  five  AFL-CIO  unions. 
The  Automobile  Workers  picked  up  234,633  new  members;  the  Steelworkers 
picked  up  103,000;  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees  (AFSC&ME),  46,438;  the  Government  Employees  (AFGE),  61,151; 
and  the  Retail  Clerks,  72,759. 

In  that  two-year  period,  non-affiliated  national  and  international  unions 
reported  an  increase  of  158,000  in  membership,  144,471  of  which  were  picked 
up  by  the  Teamsters. 

The  problems  of  organization  remain  the  same.  The  biggest  problem 
today  evolves  from  the  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  attract  well-fed  workers 
who  enqoy  half-decent  wages  and  fringe  benefits  into  unions  than  it  was  to 
attract  underfed  and  underpaid  workers  employed  in  sweatshops  and  working 
under  miserable  conditions. 

However,  the  upward  swing  in  union  membership  is  an  indication  that 
the  new  methods  being  applied  in  the  field  of  organizing  are  beginning  to 
bear  fruit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  trend  will  continue  as  more  and 
more  white  collar  workers  discover  through  actual  experience  that  only  through 
unions  were  they  able  to  achieve  any  degree  of  economic  justice.  Organized 
teachers,  for  instance,  although  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  some  areas  they 
are  meeting  the  same  kind  of  anti-union  resistance  that  industrial  workers  have 
too  often  run  against,  have  gained  much  through  their  unions,  not  only  in 
their  financial  status  but  in  having  more  say  in  such  important  aspects  of 
teaching  as  the  choice  of  textbooks,  the  size  of  classes,  the  approach  to  teaching 
in  the  slums,  and  other  every-day  problems. 

On  the  question  of  affiliation,  the  necessity  for  and  the  value  of  affiliation 
should  be  obvious  to  all  union  members.  A  local  union  trying  to  achieve  full 
effectiveness  and  status  on  its  own  has  about  as  much  chance  of  making  it  as 
the  ordinary  individual  worker  in   a  non-union  shop.    Union  members   in   a 
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union  shop  work  together  for  greater  bargaining  strength — and  local  unions  as 
members  of  a  central  labor  body  work  together  for  greater  strength  and 
prestige  in  the  pursuit  of  labor's  political  and  legislative  goals. 

President  Johnson  opened  his  1967  Labor  Day  statement  with  these  words: 
"The  history  of  the  labor  movement  in  America  is  a  lesson  in  responsibility." 
Later  on  he  said:  "Labor  in  this  country  organized  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
demand  a  part  of  the  American  dream.  As  a  result,  the  American  worker  today 
enjoys  a  prosperity  and  a  security  unknown  to  any  other  working  man  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  And  after  a  few  statistics,  he  added:  "But  our  work 
is  not  done,  if  we  only  magnify  our  own  affluence.  Years  ago  labor  fought  to 
awaken  the  social  conscience  of  those  who  owned  and  managed  property  and 
production.  Today  our  common  challenge  is  to  extend  the  promise  of  America 
to  those  who  are  as  unfamiliar  with  it  as  the  railroad  workers  and  coal  miners 
were  seventy  years  ago." 

To  continue  to  meet  our  responsibility,  we  must  not  only  maintain  but 
increase  our  strength — and  the  basis  of  our  strength  is  the  welding  of  all 
our  units  into  one  massive  force  through  affiliation. 

New  Affiliations  and  Reaffiliations 

July   1966 

Chemical  Workers  No.  779,  Dighton 

AFSC  &  ME  Local  1067,  Bridgewater  (Reaff.) 

Chemical  Workers  No.  57,  Everett  (Reaff.) 

Electrical  Workers  No.   1499,  Chelsea  (Reaff.) 

Glaziers  No.  1044,  Boston  (Reaff.) 

Roofers  No.  105,  Worcester  (Reaff.) 

UAW  Local  744,  Waltham  (Reaff.) 

USA  Local  No.  3388,  South  Boston  (Reaff.) 

Electrical  Workers  No.  284,  Pittsfield  (Reaff.) 

August  1966 

Upholsterers  Local  No.  704,  Shirley 
DALU  Local  No.  23917,  Holyoke  (Reaff.) 

September   1966 

IUE  Local  No.  292,  Leominster 

USA  Local  No.  2237,  Chelsea 

DALU  Local  No.  24024,  Rockland 

Stage  Employees  Local  723,  Norwood  (Reaff.) 

October   1966 

TWU  Local  507,  East  Boston 

Compressed  Air  Workers  Local  88,  Boston  (Reaff.) 

AFSC  &  ME  Local  1118,  Fall  River  (Reaff.) 

November   1966 

Boot  &  Shoe  Workers  Local  186,  Newburyport 
Boilermakers  Local  1570,  Springfield  (Reaff.) 
USA  Local  3770,  Winchendon  (Reaff.) 

December   1966 

(no  affiliations  or  reaffiliations) 

January   1967 

(no  affiliations  or  reaffiliations) 
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February  1967 

(no  affiliations  or  reaffiliations) 

March  1967 

Machinists  Lodge  1451,  Quincy 

April  1967 

Firefighters  Local  937,  Chelsea 

May   1967 

Teachers  Local  1457,  Everett  (Reaff.) 

June  1967 

(no  affiliations  or  reaffiliations) 
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DELINQUENT  LOCALS  SUSPENDED  JUNE  30,  1967 

AFSC  &  ME 

1242 

Boston 

Carpenters 

1121 

Boston 

Compressed  Air  Workers 

88 

Boston 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers 

100 

Boston 

Directly  Affiliated  Labor  Union 

23711 

Braintree 

Boot  &:  Shoe  Workers 

38 

Brockton 

Directly  Affiliated  Labor  Union 

24480 

Chester 

Chemical  Workers 

57 

Everett 

Barbers 

331 

Fall  River 

Papermakers 

12 

Fitchburg 

Amalgamated  Transit 

690 

Fitchburg 

AFSC  &  ME 

1649 

Greenfield 

Papermakers 

3 

Lawrence 

Papermakers 

326 

Leominster 

AFSC  8c  ME 

1233 

Maiden 

Directly  Affiliated  Labor  Union 

24875 

Maiden 

Teachers 

1107 

Maiden 

Bartenders 

100 

New    Bedford 

Stage  Employees 

131 

New    Bedford 

AFSC  &  ME 

692 

Norfolk 

Stage  Employees 

232 

Northampton 

AFSC  8c  ME 

1313 

Waltham 

Carpenters 

107 

Worcester 

ANG 

27 

Brockton 

United  Fed.  Postal  Clerks 

51-100 

Boston 

RWDSU  Boston  Joint  Board 

173 

Boston 

RWDSU 

444 

Boston 

RWDSU 

513 

Boston 

RWDSU 

515 

Boston 

RWDSU 

610 

Boston 

URW 

562 

Randolph 

USA 

3724 

Marlboro 

USA 

3770 

Winchendon 

USA 

5667 

Worcester 

TWUA  Berkshire  Joint  Board 

841 

Adams 

TWUA 

1280 

No.  Adams 

TWA 

507 

E.  Boston 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Members:  Helen  T.  O'Donnell,  Chairman;  Berry  Aronson,  Emil  Bel- 
lotti,  Helen  Chatterton,  Arthur  DiPietro,  William  J.  Kelly,  Marchie 
LaGrasta,  Kenneth  Mangan,  James  Monaco,  Consuelo  Morgan,  John  J. 
Mullen,  John  G.  O'Connor,  Frank  Prioli,  Samuel  Walker,  Joseph  D.  Mc- 
Laughlin,, Secretary. 

This  Committee  played  a  major  role  in  the  launching  of  a  first-in-the- 
country  program  designed  to  enlist  the  skills  and  experience  of  organized  labor 
in  a  massive  effort  to  curb  juvenile  delinquency  and  to  accelerate  the  re- 
habilitation of  youth  who  have  already  gone  astray.  The  program  was  made 
possible  by  a  federal  grant  of  $78,106  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  designation  of  sociologist  Dr.  Robert  E.  Stanfield  of  the  University  as  its 
director. 

Talk  of  this  project  had  started  prior  to  our  last  Convention  and  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  Paul  Doyle  and 
Daniel  Madden  were  appointed  as  field  representatives  to  assist  Mrs.  Frances 
Olrich,  Program  Director,  and  Robert  Smith,  Research  Director,  of  Dr.  Stan- 
field's  staff.  In  October  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Council  and  members 
of  this  Committee  met  with  Dr.  Stanfield's  staff  to  make  plans  for  getting  the 
project  under  way.  As  a  result,  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  and  work- 
shops was  planned  for  November  29  in  Boston. 

The  Boston  conference  was  well  planned  and  some  two  hundred  labor 
representatives  from  all  sections  of  the  state  came  to  hear  experts  discuss  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  youth  crime.  Speakers  and  panelists  included  such 
authorities  as  Dr.  Bernard  Russell,  Executive  Director  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Development  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Joseph  Foley,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
Probation  Department  dealing  with  Juvenile  Delinquents;  John  Fitzpatrick, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Correction  Department;  George  Keefe,  Super- 
visor for  Special  Services  at  the  Parole  Board;  Dr.  Frank  Kelly  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Services  branch  of  the  Youth  Service  Board;  Gregory  Tragellis  of  the 
Division  of  Legal  Medicine;  Sheriff  Edward  Dabrowski  of  Bristol  County; 
Henry  Mascerallo,  executive  Director  of  the  United  Prison  Association;  and 
Thomas  Flood  of  the  Manpower  Division  of  ABCD.  The  first  hour  of  this 
all-day  conference  was  chaired  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  Mrs.  Helen 
T.  O'Donnell,  and  Frank  Coyle,  AFL-CIO  Community  Services  Activities  Liai- 
son Staff  Representative,  acted  as  moderator  during  the  morning  session.  Be- 
sides Dr.  Stanfield  and  the  authorities  listed  above,  speakers  who  addressed 
the  group  included  Professor  Ben  B.  Seligman,  Director  of  the  Labor  Relations 
and  Research  Center  at  the  University;  John  Howard,  Head  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  and  Leo  Perlis,  Director 
of  the  AFL-CIO   Community  Services  Department. 

The  Boston  conference  set  the  pace  for  meetings  and  workshops  that 
followed  throughout  the  state.  The  Norfolk  Central  Labor  Council  on  January 
16  at  a  preliminary  meeting  to  acquaint  their  local  leaders  with  the  project 
discussed  security  regulations  in  relation  to  hiring  offenders  in  places  like  the 
Shipyard  in  Quincy.  Of  46  participants  at  the  January  28  meeting  called  by 
the  Greater  New  Bedford  Central  Labor  Council,  23  volunteered  to  serve  on 
a  committee  set  up  to  map  out  plans  on  follow  up  activities.  The  Fall  River 
Central  Labor  Council  held  a  workshop  on  February  4  and  here  also  a  com- 
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mittee  was  set  up  to  carry  on  with  the  program.  Another  workshop  was  held 
in  Springfield  on  February  28.  A  workshop  was  held  in  Lowell  on  April  1. 
Other  scheduled  workshops  would  have  gone  into  Worcester,  Lawrence,  Brock- 
ton and  Lynn.  The  original  grant  was  sufficient  to  carry  the  program  through 
August — and  its  success  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  the  federal  government 
earmarked  another  $43,931  to  support  extension  of  the  project. 

In  other  areas,  this  Committee  met  on  January  26  and  discussed  reor- 
ganization of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Administra- 
tion, the  mental  health  program  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Program.  Guests  at  this  meeting  to  participate  in  the 
discussions  were  Mrs.  Mary  Berger,  Leo  Friel  and  Ceil  DiCicco,  three  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth;  John  Reagan  of 
Local  1505  of  the  I.B.E.W.,  Director  on  Alcoholism;  and  Howard  Doyle, 
President  of  the  State  Council  of  the  A.F.S.C.  &  M.E. 

Action  of  the  Committee  at  this  meeting  was  to  recommend  support  of  the 
then  pending  legislation  which  later  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  consoli- 
date all  health  and  welfare  departments  under  the  supervision  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Health.  It  was  also  agreed  to  recommend  that 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  take  the  leadership  in  urging  Central 
Labor  Bodies  and  local  unions  to  support  the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Program  in 
their  respective  communities.  On  March  1,  when  the  legislation  dealing  with 
changes  in  our  public  welfare  system  had  reached  a  critical  stage  in  the  General 
Court,  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  notified  its  affiliated  locals  that 
organized  labor  should  support  the  changes  as  embodied  in  Senate  No.  804. 

On  June  21  this  Committee  met  again  for  a  further  discussion  of  the 
Federal  Food  Stamp  Program  and  to  analyze  the  status  of  Medicaid.  President 
Salvatore  Camelio  and  Secretary-Treasurer  James  P.  Loughlin  sat  in  at  this 
meeting.  Also  participating  as  guests  were  Joseph  Cass  of  the  Umass  Labor 
Relations  and  Research  Center;  Ralph  Roberts,  President  of  the  Fall  River 
Central  Labor  Council;  Daniel  Murray,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  State 
Labor  Council,  and  Mary  Berger  of  the  United  Community  Services  of  Greater 
Boston. 

President  Camelio  informed  the  Committee  that  the  Federal  Food  Stamp 
Program  could  be  inaugurated  in  Massachusetts  pending  action  by  Congress. 
He  also  recommended  that  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation  be 
contacted  and  urged  to  support  and  vote  for  this  legislation.  The  Committee 
voted  that  the  State  Labor  Council  should  take  all  necessary  steps  to  encourage 
authorities  at  all  levels  to  adopt  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  It  was  also  voted 
that  representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  should  meet  with 
Governor  Volpe  to  recommend  and  urge  the  appointment  of  a  labor  represen- 
tative on  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

On  the  subject  of  Medicaid,  this  Committee  was  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  this  federal  program  by  the  general  public 
because  of  its  inefficient  handling — and  in  many  cases  deliberate  mishandling 
— by  local  welfare  departments,  thus  putting  the  Commonwealth  in  danger  of 
losing  between  twenty-seven  and  seventy-nine  million  dollars  in  subsidies  to 
carry  out  this  program.  It  was  voted  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council  supply  local  unions  with  any  printed  material  on  the  subject  that 
might  be  available  and  to  urge  the  locals  themselves  to  initiate  programs  to 
inform  their  members  of  the  benefits  some  of  them  might  be  entitled  to  under 
Medicaid. 
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It  was  at  this  meeting  that  plans  were  made  by  this  Committee  for  a 
Conference  on  Health  and  Welfare  and  other  pertinent  subjects  in  January 
of  1968,  to  be  held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council.  Resolutions  pertaining  to  these  subjects  will  be  presented  to  the 
delegates  to  this  Convention  for  discussion  and  debate  and  we  urge  all  dele- 
gates to  give  these  resolutions  serious  consideration  as  they  will  form  the  basis 
for  the  January  Conference. 

This  Committee  will  continue  to  be  involved  in  all  areas  of  community 
social  and  welfare  problems.  It  must  by  the  very  nature  of  its  assignment 
be  in  constant  contact  with  Community  Services  agencies  throughout  the  state 
and  work  closely  with  the  Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 

The  recent  $287,766  grant  to  the  Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  launch  a  program  to  train  key 
unionists  for  the  war  on  poverty  in  their  communities.  The  training  of  men 
and  women  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  war  must  be  followed  by  actual  partici- 
pation on  the  active  fronts.  Leo  Perlis,  our  director  of  AFL-CIO  Community 
Services  Activities,  in  a  nation-wide  radio  interview  early  in  September,  pointed 
out  that  social  workers,  who  see  community  problems  like  slums  and  poverty 
and  civil  rights  first-hand,  should  "involve  themselves  more"  in  political  action 
and  legislative  work  to  solve  them.  They  should,  he  said,  "act  not  only  as 
professionals  with  a  limited  professional  concern,  but  also  as  citizens  and 
professionals  whose  concern  is  with  the  welfare  of  humanity." 

He  urged  representatives  of  labor,  business,  religion,  civil  rights  groups 
and  local  governments  to  form  coalitions  to  work  out  solutions  to  community 
problems.  "Unless  the  people  themselves  are  involved,"  he  said,  "unless  we 
do  take  an  interest — unless  we  are  concerned — we  are  going  to  have  more 
problems  and  we  are  going  to  have  greater  problems." 

As  members  of  organized  labor  we  have  seen  many  programs  launched 
in  the  past  year  and  we  have  seen  encouraging  results  of  labor's  participation 
in  these  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  also  seen  many  new  problems 
emerge  and  some  old  problems  grow  in  intensity  because  not  enough  has  been 
done. 

As  members  of  this  Committee,  we  will  continue  to  serve  as  in  the  past  in 
the  hope  that,  with  your  cooperation,  our  efforts  and  our  work  will  not  have 
been  in  vain. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 

Members:  ,  Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Chairman;  Charles  Warren,  Francis 
Quinn,  Valentine  Murphy,  Velia  DiCesare,  Philip  Salem,  George  Carignan, 
Richard  O'Keefe,  Jessie  Drucker,  Howard  Doyle,  Louis  R.  Govoni,  Clement 
Porter,  John  Barron,  Robert  Flynn,  Guy  Campobasso. 

The  old  saying  that  "death  and  taxes"  are  the  only  absolute  certainties 
in  this  world  has  never  been  brought  home  more  forcibly  to  the  average  citizen 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past  few  years.  To  many  people,  the  mere  mention  of 
taxes  evokes  more  foreboding  than  the  mention  of  death  itself. 

A  little  thought,  however,  should  disperse  the  frightening  aspect  of  this 
one-syllable  word.  We  should  all  be  aware  that  taxes  are  as  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  economy  as  vitamins  are  to  the  health  of  the  taxpayer.  No  one 
can  visualize  any  organization  or  institution  operating  without  funds — and 
the  only  funds  available  to  governments  at  all  levels  are  tax  monies;  and 
the  amounts  needed  depend  on  what  the  taxpayers  themselves  expect,  whether 
in  terms  of  defense,  health  and  welfare,  education,  recreation  and  preservation, 
or  garbage  disposal. 

Organized  labor,  as  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  making  our  communities 
better  places  in  which  to  live,  certainly  does  not  advocate  the  abolition  of 
taxes — but  it  does  remain  adamant  in  its  insistence  that  taxes  should  be  based 
on  ability  to  pay.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  principle  that  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council  involved  itself  so  deeply  in  the  fight  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  a  sales  tax  and  the  subsequent  campaign  to  bring  about  its 
repeal.  The  sales  tax,  whether  in  effect  in  Massachusetts  or  anywhere  else,  is 
still  the  most  regressive  tax  that  can  be  imposed  on  any  group  of  taxpayers. 

It  was  during  March  and  April  of  last  year  that  this  Committee  first  dis- 
cussed and  planned  a  campaign  to  achieve  repeal  of  the  sales  tax  through 
a  referendum.  The  Council's  successful  drive  to  secure  enough  signatures  to 
place  the  question  before  the  voters  in  last  November's  election  set  the  keynote 
and  the  theme  of  last  year's  Convention.  Not  only  by  adoption  of  resolutions 
but  in  speeches  and  admonitions  to  the  delegates,  condemnation  of  the  sales 
tax  and  the  call  for  its  repeal  prevailed  throughout  the  Ninth  Convention. 

On  October  17,  1966,  eleven  days  after  the  end  of  the  Convention,  this 
Committee  met  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  the  Council  to 
implement  the  mandate  of  the  Convention,  which  in  one  resolution  called  for 
a  "vigorous  program  urging  voters  to  vote  'No'  on  Question  No.  5." 

In  retrospect  it  is  clearer  to  us  now  that  while  every  member  of  this 
Committee  favored  a  "vigorous  program"  there  was  a  presentiment  among  the 
majority  that  convincing  even  our  own  members  would  prove  a  formidable 
and  laborious  task.  The  proponents  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  tax  on 
the  statutes  were  not  about  to  let  it  get  wiped  off  the  books  without  resistance — 
and  their  resistance  was  being  solidified  into  an  immovable  object  and  their 
propaganda  into  an  irresistible  force  by  every  medium  of  communication  avail- 
able. 

The  promises  that  convinced  modest  homeowners  and  rent  payers  and 
influenced  their  vote  on  the  question  have  gone  down  the  same  drain  that 
washes  away  most  election  campaign  promises.  Property  taxes  kept  going  up 
and  are  still  going  up,  rents  kept  going  up  and  are  still  going  up — but  there 
is  no  point  at  this  time  to  rub  it  in  with  a  "we  told  you  so."  Our  assignment 
is  to  look  at  the  current  picture  and  to  outline  the  job  that  lies  ahead. 
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The  tax  picture  both  nationally  and  state-wise  is  not  very  promising  but 
it  must  be  studied  with  a  critical  eye  and  analyzed  with  calm  reasoning.  At 
the  national  level,  the  Administration's  proposed  surtax  increase  is  generally 
regarded  with  an  understanding  of  the  need  for  it.  The  national  AFL-CIO 
made  itself  heard  on  the  subject  when  President  George  Meany  told  Congress 
that  although  we  agree  "on  the  need  for  a  tax  increase"  we  firmly  oppose  "his 
way  of  applying  it."  The  AFL-CIO  called  for  three  major  changes  in  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  to  make  sure  that  "equality  of  sacrifice"  is  based  on  "ability 
to  sacrifice."  The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  the  surtax  on  corporations  should 
be  at  least  twice  as  great  as  on  individuals;  that  a  lump  sum  deduction  should 
be  allowed  for  individual  and  family  taxpayers  in  calculating  their  surtax  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay;  and  that  the  war 
tax  rate  should  be  applied  to  income  not  now  subject  to  regular  income  tax 
because  of  loopholes. 

At  the  state  level  we  are  currently  confronted  with  the  threat  that  taxes 
will  be  increased.  Newspapers  have  already  speculated  that  the  State  Adminis- 
tration will  propose  either  an  increase  in  the  state  income  tax  rate  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  sales  tax  rate. 

At  the  writing  of  this  report  nothing  concrete  had  been  advanced  except 
that  the  need  for  this  tax  increase  has  been  created  by  the  enactment  of 
legislation  that  transferred  public  welfare  costs  from  the  cities  and  towns  to  the 
state.  If  we  accept  this,  we  are  entitled  to  an  explanation  as  to  how  come  the 
cities  and  town,  instead  of  reducing  their  tax  rates  as  a  result  of  this  transfer, 
are  also  contemplating  tax  increases. 

This  and  other  aspects  of  the  current  tax  picture  are  matters  for  discussion 
at  future  meetings  of  this  Committee.  In  every  involvement  in  problems  of 
taxation  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  has  insisted  first  that  positive 
proof  of  an  actual  need  for  a  tax  increase  precede  any  expectation  of  public 
support  and  secondly  that  proposed  increases  be  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

Here  in  Massachusetts,  unless  some  source  of  revenue  other  than  the  pres- 
ent State  income  tax  structure  or  the  sales  tax  is  found  it  would  be  difficult  to 
formulate  any  new  tax  proposal  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay.  However,  two 
successive  Legislatures  have  once  again  agreed  to  let  the  voters  decide  whether 
the  General  Court  should  be  authorized  to  act  on  a  graduated  income  tax 
formula  and  the  question  will  appear  on  the  ballot  in  the  November  election 
of  1968.  The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  will  present  to  this  Convention 
a  resolution  reiterating  its  position  in  support  of  the  graduated  income  tax 
concept  and  it  is  our  hope  that  the  delegates  will  support  and  adopt  it. 

In  closing  we  want  to  thank  the  officers  of  the  Council  and  the  officers  and 
members  of  all  local  unions  for  the  cooperation  they  have  given  this  Committee 
in  its  efforts  and  its  work. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Members:  Daniel  J.  Downey,  Chairman;  Harvey  Brightman,  James  A. 
Broyer,  George  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Ronald  Orcutt,  James  Mulloney,  George 
O'Brien,  Jr.,  Charles  F.  Reilly,  John  J.  Sullivan,  Lawrence  Thomson, 
Emanuel  Vitale. 

A  general  discussion  took  place  concerning  proposed  legislation  and  im- 
provement of  the  Legislative  Department  and  Committee's  approach  to  legis- 
lation to  improve  and  strengthen  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  and 
Social  Security  Benefits. 

In  line  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  above,  the  following  program 
was  adopted: 

1.  To  increase  to  5  weeks  the  section  covering  the  benefits  allowed  for 
idleness  due  to  illness. 

2.  File  legislation  to  extend  benefits  for  an  additional  15  weeks,  similar 
to  legislation  enacted  after  World  War  II. 

3.  File  legislation  to  establish  a  variable  maximum  based  on  two-thirds  of 
average  industrial  wage.  This  legislation  to  be  filed  in  1968  and  submitted  as 
a  resolution  to  the  1967  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  Convention. 

Note:  The  above  three  proposals  are  herewith  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Council  for  approval  for  Resolutions  to  the  1967  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council  Convention. 

The  Committee  voted  to  refer  to  the  Taxation  Committee  the  President's 
proposal  to  impose  a   10  percent  surtax,  for  consideration. 

It  was  also  voted  to  refer  to  the  Taxation  Committee  scandalous  situation 
in  profiteering  by  large  industrial  corporations,  with  the  recommendation  that 
closing  the  loopholes  by  which  profiteering  is  possible  would  raise  more  than 
the  proposed  10  percent  surtax  and  thereby  lift  the  burden  of  this  additional 
tax  from  the  wage  earners. 

It  was  also  voted  to  have  the  Executive  Officers  send  telegrams  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Delegation  in  the  Congress  protesting  any  reduction  in  the  proposed 
20  percent  increase  in  Social  Security  Benefits. 

It  was  voted  to  keep  the  files  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Law 
current  on  a  national  basis  for  better  information  for  legislative  purposes,  one 
file  for  Social  Security  Committee  and  one  for  President  Camelio. 

It  was  voted  to  request  President  Camelio  to  seek  revival  of  Regional 
Conferences  on  Unemployment  Compensation  Laws,  such  Regional  Conferences 
to  include  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Members:  Oscar  R.  Pratt,  Chairman;  Frank  Anderson,  Arthur  Cecelski, 
John  Donovan,  Lester  Gordon,  Richard  T.  Lehan,  Neil  McKenzie,  Joseph 
P.  MacNamara,  Daniel  F.  Madden,  John  O'Brien,  Salvatore  Percoco,  Louis 
M.  Poirier,  John  W.  Prendergast,  Harold  Spencer,  Saul  Wallace,  Lawrence 
Thomson,  Secretary. 

Here  in  Massachusetts,  another  step  forward  was  taken  this  year  in  the 
improvement  of  our  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.    Maximum  weekly  benefits 
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were  increased  from  f 58.00  to  $62.00  starting  November  12  of  this  year  and  to 
$65.00  starting  October  13  of  1968. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Act  remain  the  same.  Dependents  will  be  paid 
$6.00;  the  maximum  payable  is  still  $18,000,  except  for  the  permanently  in- 
jured or  the  totally  disabled,  where  payment  continues  for  life.  A  bulletin  for 
posting  on  billboards  has  been  sent  to  all  affiliated  local  unions. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  will  continue  to  push  for  a  variable 
maximum,  which  would  allow  flexibility  and  automatically  keep  benefits  in 
line  with  increasing  living  costs  at  all  times.  Several  states  have  such  provisions 
in  their  Acts. 

Although  Massachusetts  can  boast  of  having  one  of  the  best  laws  in  the 
nation  covering  injured  workers,  it  is  still  short  of  providing  adequate  com- 
pensation for  victims  of  industrial  accidents  and  their  families  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  answer  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  simple  justice. 

However,  the  shortcomings  here  are  not  unique.  The  trends  throughout 
the  nation  in  Workmen's  Compensation  show  that  problems  exist  in  every 
state. 

In  Illinois,  Governor  Kerner  recently  signed  a  bill  to  add  six  arbitrators 
to  the  State  Industrial  Commission  and  to  place  all  arbitrators  under  civil 
service.  There  were  an  estimated  20,000  workmen's  compensation  claims  pend- 
ing before  the  Commission  in  the  Chicago  area  alone  and  another  10,000 
throughout  the  state. 

Iowa  changed  its  law  to  include  under  Workmen's  Compensation  execu- 
tive officers  of  corporations,  persons  holding  position  or  standing  in  a  repre- 
sentative capacity  of  the  employer,  and  elected  or  appointed  officials,  who  were 
not  covered  before. 

In  New  Jersey,  where  a  variable  maximum  is  on  the  books,  the  weekly 
maximum  benefit  will  be  $83.00,  based  on  the  average  weekly  wage  in  the 
state.  In  Ohio,  a  14  percent  increase  in  benefits  was  enacted.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire and  in  North  Carolina,  where  benefits  were  also  increased,  the  carriers 
of  Workmen's  Compensation  want  increases  in  the  insurance  rates. 

Kentucky  also  has  a  variable  maximum.  It  has  been  in  effect  since  1964. 
On  the  basis  of  the  average  weekly  wage  in  that  state,  the  maximum  weekly 
benefit  will  be  $47.00,  an  increase  of  $3.00  over  last  year. 

In  searching  for  ways  and  means  of  making  our  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  a  worthy  pattern  for  future  enactment  of  federal  standards,  our  Committee 
will  be  in  a  better  position  next  year  to  advance  feasible  recommendations 
for  improvements.  Thomas  Bowe,  retired  member  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  has  accepted  President  Camelio's  invitation  to  serve  on  the  Committee. 
Also,  we  will  have  at  our  disposal  the  services  of  Mr.  Milton  Brookes,  who 
was  recently  appointed  on  the  Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  as  Research  Director,  and  who  has  been  making 
intensive  studies  of  Workmen's  Compensation  laws  throughout  the  country. 
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July  31,  1967 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
6  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: 

In  accordance  with  instructions  we  have  made  an  examination  of  the  books  and 
records  of  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1967.    We  have  prepared  and  attach  hereto   the  following  financial  statements: 
Exhibit  1     Balance  Sheet— June  30,   1967 
Exhibit  2     Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  and  Analysis  of  Net  Worth — 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,   1967 
Schedule  1     Statement  of  Membership — For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 

1967 
Schedule  2    Analysis  of  1966  Convention  Expense 


COMMENTS 

Cash — General   Fund    $17,675.03 


Cash— Restricted    $14,760.73 


The  cash  consisted  of  the  following: 
General  Fund  Cash 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston — Checking  Accounts: 

General    Fund    $15,569.54 

Year  Book  Fund 2,080.49 

Total  Checking  Accounts  17,650.03 

Petty  Cash  Fund  25.00 

Total  General  Fund  Cash  $17,675.03 

Restricted  Cash 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston — Checking  Accounts: 

Benefit   Plan    $       45.18 

COPE    12,213.60 

Kennedy  Scholarship  Memorial  Fund  2,501.95 

Total  Restricted  Cash  $14,760.73 


We  received  from  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  a  statement  of  cash  bal- 
ances at  June  30,  1967,  and  we  have  reconciled  that  statement  of  balances  with  the 
books. 

The  balance  of  the  COPE  account  ($12,213.60)  is  restricted  and  may  be  used  only 
for  political,  educational  and  administrative  expenses,  within  the  provisions  of  state 
and  federal  laws. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  per  capita  tax  dues  were  6^  per  member  per 
month  from  July  1,  1966  to  December  31,  1966  and  1§  per  member  per  month  from 
January  1,  1967  to  June  30,  1967.  The  increase  of  \§  per  member  per  month  has 
been  allocated  to  COPE. 

At  June  30,  1967  there  has  been  billed  to  affiliated  unions  and  already  included 
in  Dues  Receivable  from  Affiliates  an  amount  for  COPE  of  $2,049.82  and  when  the 
Dues  Receivable  of  June  30,  1967,  ($15,299.79)  has  been  collected  the  amount  included 
for  COPE  of  $2,049.82  will  be  transferred  to  this  COPE  bank  account. 
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The  changes  during  the  year  under  review,  in  the  Kennedy  Scholarship  Memorial 
Fund,  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Balance  July  1,  1966  $  2,563.95 

Add:  Donations  Received  During  the  Year  375.00 

2,938.95 

Deductions:  Expenses    $      437.00 

Scholarship    Award    1,000.00  1,437.00 

Balance  June  30,  1967  $  1,501.95 

The  above  balance  is  available  for  subsequent  scholarships  and  expenses  and  con- 
sists of: 

Cash  in  Bank    (as  above)  $  2,501.95 

Less:  Scholarship  Award    (included  in   Accounts 

Payable)    1,000.00 


Balance  in  Fund  as  above  $  1,501.95 

Dues  Receivable  from  Affiliates  $15,299.79 

Our  examination  of  records  showed  the  above  amount  represents  the  total  of  the 
open  balances  at  June  30,  1967. 

At  June  30,  1967  certain  affiliated  local  unions  had  not  paid  their  current  per 
capita  dues  and  these  unpaid  items  amounted  to  $15,299.79.  None  of  the  balances  has 
been  verified  by  correspondence. 

U.S.  Government  Securities    (at  cost)  $  8,500.00 

The  securities  belonging  to  the  General  Fund  (they  are  registered  in  the  name 
of  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor,  Workmen's  Compensation  Fund)  consist  of  the 
following: 

2i/2%  Treasury  Bonds  issued  February  1,  1944  and  are  due  in  1965-1970  (Par 
value  and  cost  $8,500.00). 

We  received  from  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  a  certification  that  there 
has  been  no  access  to  the  safe  deposit  box,  in  which  the  above  securities  are  kept, 
since  our  last  examination  of  the  securities  on  August  18,  1965. 

Accounts  Payable  $  4,927.01 

Unpaid  liabilities  applicable  to  the  year  ended  June  30,  1967  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing 

Scholarship  Awards  to  be  made  at  1967  Convention  ....     $  1,000.00 

Scholarship  Award — For  Kennedy  Scholarship  Mem- 
orial Fund  1,000.00 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company — For  Printing  Expenses 

related   to  the   1966  Convention   2,927.01 

Total   $  4,927.01 

The  above  items  are  current  and  we  have  been  informed  that  all  known  liabilties 
of  consequence  have  been  entered  on  the  books  at  June  30,  1967. 

Payroll  Taxes  and  Payroll  Deductions  Payable  $  1,787.09 

At  June  30,  1967,  there  was  accrued  and  unpaid  the  following  items: 

Employees  Federal  Income  Tax  Withheld  $     938.18 

Employees  Massachusetts  Income  tax  Withheld  124.53 

FICA  Taxes    (Employer  and  Employees)  553.54 

Massachusetts  Unemployment  Tax  67.24 

Federal    Unemployment    Tax    103.60 

Total  $  1,787.09 
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Due  from  Affiliates  Received  in  Advance  $      827.23 

Certain   affiliated   unions  had  paid  in  advance   their  per  capita  dues  of  $827.23 

and  these  dues  are  applicable   to  the  period  starting  July   1,  1967  and  we  have  de- 
ferred this  amount  of  dues  to  the  next  accounting  period. 

7967  Year  Book  Advertising  Received  in  Advance   (net)  $  3,828.00 

During  the  year  under  review   there   was   received  and  paid   for   the    1967   Year 
Book  the  following: 

Receipts    for   Advertising    $  6,380.00 

Less:  Commissions  incurred  in  securing  advertising  ....  2,552.00 


Net  Receipts  $  3,828.00 

The  1967  Year  Book  will  not  be  published  until  October  1967,  and  so  the  above 
income  and  expense  have  been  deferred  to  the  next  accounting  period. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

In  general,  we  have  examined  accounting  records  and  other  supporting  evidence 
submitted  for  our  inspection,  by  methods  and  to  the  extent  we  deemed  appropriate. 
While  a  review  of  the  accounting  procedures  and  system  has  been  made,  we  did  not 
make  a  detailed  audit  of  the  transactions. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  Balance  Sheet  at  June  30,  1967,  and  the  State- 
ment of  Income  and  Expense  and  Analysis  of  Net  Worth  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended 
June  30,  1967,  and  related  schedules  fairly  present  the  financial  position  of  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  at  June  30,  1967  and  the  results  of  its 
operation  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  accordance  with  accepted  principles  of  account- 
ing applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preeding  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FLAHERTY,  BLISS  AND  COMPANY 

EXHIBIT  1 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

BALANCE  SHEET 

JUNE  30,  1967 

ASSETS 

Cash— General    Fund    $17,675.03 

Cash— Restricted    14,760.73 

Dues  Receivable  from  Affiliates  15,299.79 

U.S.  Government  Securities    (at  cost)   8,500.00 

Deposit    (American  Airlines  Travel  Credit)   425.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS     $56,660.55 

LIABILITIES— RESTRICTED    FUND— DEFERRED    CREDITS— NET    WORTH 

Liabilities: 

Accounts    Payable    $  4,927.01 

Payroll  Taxes  and  Payroll  Deductions  Payable  1,787.09 


Total    Liabilities    6,714.10 

Restricted  Fund    (Kennedy  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund)  1,501.95 
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Deferred  Credits: 

Dues  from  Affiliates — Received  in  Advance $      827.23 

1967  Year  Book  Advertising  Received 

in   Advance   $  6,380.00 

Less:  Commissions   Paid  on  above  Advertising        2,552.00        3,828.00 

Total   Deferred   Credits   4,655.23 

Net    Worth    43,789.27 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES— RESTRICTED  FUND— DEFERRED 
CREDITS— NET    WORTH    $56,660.55 

Note:  The  above  statement  is  part  of  a  report  dated  July  31,  1967  and  is  subject  to 
the  comments  contained  therein. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  NET  WORTH 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1967 

EXHIBIT  2 
COPE  General 

Funds  Funds  Total 

Income 

Per  Capita  Dues  from  Affiliated  Locals  $  15,226.74     $186,453.80     $201,680.54 

Receipts  from  1966  Year  Book 
Advertising     $11,232.50 


Less:  Expenses  &  Commissions 


Donations   used  for  Kennedy   Mem- 
orial   Scholarship    

Less:  Award  $1,000.00 

Expenses   437.00 


5,832.00 

1,437.00 
1,437.00 


5,400.50 


5,400.50 


Interest   from    Bonds    

Miscellaneous  Income  

COPE   Receipts    (Including  Voter   Registration) 


Expenses 
Salaries: 

Secretary-Treasurer    

Legislative  Director  

Education   Director  

COPE     Director     

Public  Relations  Director  

Clerical     

Travel  and  Expenses: 

Legislative    Department     (Including    Consul- 
tants Fee  of  $2,400.00)  

Education    Department    

COPE   Department   

Public   Relations  Department   

President    

Secretary-Treasurer    

Legal    Advisor    

Rent  and  Light  

Auditing   

Office  Expenses  

Cost  of  Life  Insurance  and  Retirement  Program 

for    Employees    

1966  Convention  Expense    (See  Schedule  2)  

Tickets    

Executive  Council  Meetings  and  Expenses  

Insurance    .*. 

Essay  Contest  Expense  and  Scholarships  

Totals    Forwarded     


59,882.78 


212.50 

212.50 

136.30 

136.30 

59,882.78 

$192,203.10 

$267,312.62 

$  12,750.12 

$  12,750.12 

11,471.27 

11,471.27 

9,865.52 

9,865.52 

10,250.12 

10,250.12 

9,250.12 

9,250.12 

24,402.86 

24,402.86 

11,010.16 

11,010.16 

1,507.73 

1,507.73 

2,103.97 

2,103.97 

745.91 

745.91 

1,997.44 

1,997.44 

3,123.87 

3,123.87 

4,472.00 

4,472.00 

8,777.04 

8,777.04 

975.00 

975.00 

692.54 

692.54 

8,330.88 

8,330.88 

15,308.28 

15,308.28 

3,881.75 

3,881.75 

4,803.31 

4,803.31 

238.38 

238.38 

4,159.00 

4,159.00 

$150,117.27 

$150,117.27 
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EXHIBIT  2    (continued) 


COPE 

Funds 


General 

Funds  Total 

Totals   Brought   Forward    $150,117.27  $150,117.27 

Messenger   Service   277.60  277.60 

Printing  Expense  of  Newsletter  2,231.34  2,231.34 

Physically  Handicapped  Scholarship  Program  ....  400.00  400.00 

Watt  Fellowship  Program  3,273.68  3,273.68 

Payroll    Taxes    2,766.35  2,766.35 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  3,608.73  3,608.73 

Bad  Debts — Per  Capita  Tax  owed  by  Suspended 

Locals    2,118.30  2,118.30 

Dues  to  Affiliated  Organizations  440.70  440.70 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  1,406.80  1,406.80 

Office  Supplies  (Including  Equipment  of  $395.00)  4,982.66  4,982.66 

Postage 5,047.16  5,047.16 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Expense  2,206.00  2,206.00 

Expense  of  Community  Service   1,290.47  1,290.47 

Labor  Day   Expense   405.50  405.50 

Newsclip    Service    301.55  301.55 

Expenses  of  Sales  Tax  Program  5,327.40  5,327.40 

Legislative    Directors    980.00  980.00 

Roll  Call  Votes   (Legislators  Directory)  1,100.00  1,100.00 

Miscellaneous    1,976.05  1,976.05 

Labor  Conferences — Net  Expenses  after  Regis- 
tration Fees  of  $1,469.00  663.85  663.85 

Workmen's  Compensation   Printing  Expense 

Net  after  sale  of  Booklets  of  $570.85  581.15  581.15 

Strike   Donation   1,000.00  1,000.00 

COPE  Expenses    (Including  Voter  Registration)     $  66,620.79  66,620.79 

Total  Expenses  66,620.79       192,502.56  259,123.35 

Operating  Net  Income  or    (Loss)  for  the  Fiscal 

Year  Ended  June  30,  1967  8,488.73      (       299.46)  8,189.27 

Deduct:  Installation  Cost  of  Office  Air  Condi- 
tioning      2,295.00  (  2,295.00) 

Total  Net  Income  or   (Loss)  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  June  30,  1967  $     8,488.73    ($     2,594.46)  5,894.27 

Net  Worth— June  30,  1966  37,895.00 

Net  Worth— June  30,  1967  $  43,789.27 


Note:  The  above  statement  is  part  of  a  report  dated  July  31,  1967  and  is  subject  to 
the  comments  contained  therein. 
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SCHEDULE  1 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

STATEMENT  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDED   JUNE   30,    1967 

Affiliated    Organizations— July    1,    1966    930 

Add:  Affiliated  Organizations  Accepted  during  the  Year  24 

Total   954 

Deduct:  Affiliated  Organizations  Lost  during  the  Year   (by  mergers,  with- 
drawals,  suspensions   and   adjustments)    56 

Affiliated  Organizations — June  30,  1967 898 

Note:  The  above  statement  is  part  of  a  report  dated  July  31,  1967  and  is  subject  to 
the  comments  contained  therein. 


SCHEDULE  2 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

ANALYSIS  OF   1966  CONVENTION   EXPENSE 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Printing  of  Proceedings,   Reports,   Resolutions,   Credentials,   etc $  6,782.75 

Hotel,  Hall  Rental,  Rooms,  Meals,   Gratuities,  etc (1)      2,671.37 

Convention    Badges    1,044.94 

Stenotyping    and    Typewriting    561.70 

Entertainment     610.00 

Convention  Photos   350.00 

Miscellaneous    3,287.52 

Total   $15,308.28 

Notes:    (1)    This   amount  reduced   by   Registration   Fees    (which   fee   includes   dinner 
charge)  in  the  amount  of  $6,780.00. 
(2)    The  above  statement  is  part  of  a  report  dated  July  31,  1967  and  is  subject 
to  the  comments  contained  therein. 


